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Handsome Harry in London 


OR, 


THE MAN OF MYSTERY. 


“lr BY THE “AUTHOR OF . OF “HANDSOME HARRY.” 
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knows, for neh n telegraphs 
it! those days; but lng is*that days be- 
- fore the Spitfire reache shores it was 
currently reported that the reat pirate, 
Handsome Harry, captain of the mysterious 
ship, was taken, and was coming home. 

- The papers were full of it, and that all- 
wondrous being, our special correspondent, 
raked up all sorts of things which were true, 
and many more that were not true, and sent 
them up for the public to gloat over while it 
sat at breakfast and comfortably ate its 
muffin. 

Every man who read promptly formed 
himself, as is our impartial custom, into 
judge and jury, and the verdict was univer- 
sal. 

Guilty! 

Of course he was—how could he be inno- 
cent? Did not the daily penny Blusterer 
point out certain facts in the history of this 
criminal young man which must and should 
lead him to the gallows? And the Swear- 
hard, both in its morning and evening edi- 
tions, compared him to Morgan, and half a 
hundred other filibusters and Pa mur- 
derers of the deep. 

“The epuntr sueht to. senate nuns it- 
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self,” wrote the Swearhard, “upon the ener- 
gy and daring of Captain Grover, who has, 
almost single-handed, entrapped this cun- 
ning villain, whose ravages have extended 
from the fierce sunny clime of South Amer- 
ica to the cold steppes of Russia. Hitherto 
men have heard with apprehension, women 
with trembling, and children with cries of 
terror, of this monster of the sea; but now 
all will rejoice at his appearance, for he is a 
captive, and the toils about him are not like- 
ly to be easily loosed.” 

Thus wrote one of the sages of the Swear- 

hard, but the Blusterer was more cautious, 
acting with its usual discretion, by placing 
an “if’’ before all its surmises: “If he has 
been guilty of all the charges, and at present 
there was nothing to disprove them, then 
‘if’ the jury would find him guilty, he 
would, if the clemency of the-high authori- 
ties was not sought and obtained, inevitably 
swing, and richly deserve his fate; and so 
on—the surmises swaying the public, and the 
“ifs” being utterly ignored. 
_ At the clubs, in the streets, in the public- 
houses, in every house, the return of the 
pirate was discussed, and news of the Spitfire 
eagerly looked for. Special correspondents 
were down by the coast, with apartments at 
convenient inns, which gave them a view of 
the sea, and there they sat, picking up scraps 
of idle gossip and inventing more, until in 
the midst of the ferment the Spitfire came 
home. 


They brought her up at Dover, and an 
eager crowd rushed down to the landing 
stage, longing to get a view of the mighty 
ruffian, and presently a boat put off with six 
rowers and half a dozen men or so in the 
stern. 

) Then the excitement was terrific, and two 
of the specials were crushed flat against the 
pier, at which they swore, and made mental 
notes to make comments upon the bad ar- 
rangement of the Dover authorities. Nearer 
came the boat—it touched the steps, and out 
stepped an iron-gray-headed man in a cap- 
tain’s uniform and a handsome youth in a 
sailor’s garb._ 

Thereupon the specials made notes to the 
effect that Captain Grover and his son were 
the first to land, with the object of getting 
an escort from the authorities to take the 
rufhans to prison; but five minutes after they 
had gone away ina cab the sailors let out the 
secret that the handsome youth was the pi- 
rate in question, and that he had volunteered 
to go at once before a magistrate. 

That handsome youth the notorious pi- 
rate? Impossible! 

But the sailors swore that it was true, and 
the specials had to alter their first notes. 

They then conveyed to their readers that 
Captain Grover, with a discretion which did 
him great credit, disguised the prisoner and 
got him ashore without observation, thereby 
saving him from the violence of a justly in- 
dignant crowd; and although Captain Gro- 
ver afterward wrote to the Swearhard and 
the Blusterer to say that he had never con- 
sidered disguise necessary, the editors very 
wisely, as far as they were concerned, de- 
cided upon not printing his letters. This, 
however, by the way. 

A second boat brought ashore the witness- 
es for the defence, Ching-Ching and that 
wondrous witness Samson being naturally 
most conspicuous. A few of the intelligent 
observers at once put down Samson as a 
cannibal, whose office on board the pirate 
craft had been to stow away the remains of 
the slain; but Ching-Ching was a puzzle to 
them, as he bowed and smiled at everybody, 
very much like some foreign potentate in the 
height of a grand reception. 

He was particularly affable to a policeman 
who was standing by, right at the end of the 
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landing stage, and stopped to shake hands 2 
with him and inquire after his family, which — 


rather took the man in blue aback, as he was 
a single man—pledged, however, to be mar- 


ried to the girl of his heart on Sunday next. © 


As the crowd was not certain of the true 
position of our friends, whether they were 
for or against the pirate, the cheers and 


hoots were at first about evenly divided; but | 


the hoots gave way to cheers when they all 
walked boldly up to a hotel and entered, Ira 
Staines leading the way. 

“Can I have rooms here?” he said. 

“For how many, sir?” asked the barmaid, 
politely. | | 

“For five,” he said. “‘We are witnesses in 
the Belvedere case, and may have to remain 
some days.”’ 

That was enough. Such people are worth 
any money, and they were shown into fairish 
apartments on the first floor. Eddard, how- 
ever, rather scandalized the party by calling 
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the waiter “sir,” and “hoping that he didn’t — 


intrude;” but Ching-Ching pushed him into 
a corner and told him to go to sleep. 

“And member dis,” he said, ‘dat for once 
you are in s’ciety, and on de ekal footing wif 


genlymen like Samson and myself, so don’t » 


you go and spoil de business, and bring 
down contemp from a waiter.” 

“T’m ashamed of you, Eddard,” said Bill 
Grunt, who himself had been in doubt as to 
whether the waiter was the proprietor of the 
place, or only a fashionable visitor. 

“You had better not say anything,” said 
Ira; and Eddard, thus sat upon, curled up 
and was silent. 

“Dere am a lot ob people outside,” said 
Ching-Ching, going to the window. “Sam- 
my, dere am a bottle ob water on de table; 
trow it ober dem.” 

“For goodness’ sake be quiet, unless you 
want to be murdered,” said Ira Staines. 

“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, severely; 
“put dat bottle down, and jest for once in 
your life hab a lilly descretion. . You am so 
reckless and toughtless.” 

“Didn’t you tell me, Chingy-——” 

“Oh, Sammy, don’t be perwerse; but put 
dat bottle down. Many ob dem British lines 
hab de strongest bobjections to cold water. 
I tink I jest make dem a lilly speech.” 


“I think you will do nothing of the sort,” 
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said Ira. “Cannot you be sensible for once 
in your life? You are the most aggravating 
wretch on the face of the earth.” 
“All dis comes through your taking hold 
ob dat bottle, Sammy,” said Ching-Ching ;, 
“but I forgib you; let us say no more about 
it.” | | 
So they sat down, and were quiet until a 
messenger brought in a letter from Hand- 
some Harry, addressed to Ira Staines. He 
opened and read it attentively. . 
“Gone to London, as they have no jurisdic- 
tion here,” he mused; “‘sure to be sent for for 
trial; will reserve his defence, and we need 
not move for a few days. Well and good. 
What is this?—a P. S.: ‘Tom True, true to 
his friendship, is with me.’ Of course he is, 
but I do wish that Harry would think less of 
Tom, and more of—— Pshaw! I ought to 
be above jealousy, and I will be.” 


-—_--——~—-_-——_—_—_— 


CHAPTER II! 
SAMSON RECEIVES INSTRUCTIONS. 


“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, as the two 
sat alone on the following morning, “am you 
aware ob de persition you am in?” 

“Dat Iam,” replied Samson, looking at the 
chair he was sitting on, “I am a-squatting on 
dis piece ob furniture.” 

“Dat not what I mean, Sammy. I ’lude to 
your position as a witness ob de defence ob 
Missa Harry.” 

Samson took a little time to think, and was. 
obliged to confess that his ignorance on the 
matter was profound; in fact, he had never 
thought upon it. 

“Dat just what I ’spect,” said Ching- 
Ching; now, Sammy, listen to me.” 

“Yes, Chingy.” | 

“Am you prepared to take de oaf dat you 
will gib de whole trufe according to de ebi- 
dence, and noting but de ebidence, so help 

- you in de usual way ob speaking.” 

“I do not know zackly what you mean, 
Chingy.” 

“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, “you hab gib 


I ’spect de trufe.” 
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“But I not goin to tell no lies,” pleaded = 
Sammy. ona 

“And yet you not certain what you goin’ to 
say; dat is so, Sammy, am it not?” 

“I say whateber I am asked,” said Samson. 

“In dat case,” said Ching-Ching, in a de- 
cided tone, “you will be hung afore you are a 
munf older, or praps drawn and quartelled, 
like de King John, and him broder Richard 
de Fif.” 

Samson turned white under his dark skin, 
and Ching-Ching, perceiving that he had 
made an impression, proceeded to further 
improve the occasion. 

“T must gib you a morally maximum,” he 
said, “which my farder, who was mix up wif 
de law from infancy, and eben now am work- 
ing for it—it wasa morally maximum ob him 
dat when once you get into de witness-box, 
neber come out ob it until you hab made de 
judge swar at you, and de judy larf. Dat 
done, you am sure to gain de day.” 

“How you do dat, Chingy?” 

“*Pends on de position, and de nature ob 
de ebidence,” said Ching-Ching; “de easiest 
part am to make de judge swar, for you hab 
only to say sunfin stupid, and to stick to it, to 
bring him wool up, but de judy am a different 
ting. Dey are men who feel de ’portance ob 
dere being de representatles ob de liberties 
ob de country, and most ob ’em come in dere 
Sunday clothes, which makes ’em feel a lilly 
stiff and solum; but if you seize de point at 
de right moment, you get a rise out ob dem, 
and de victory am ober.” 

“What am de witness-box?” asked Sam- 
son. 

“De witness-box,” replied his counsellor 
and friend, “‘am de box dat dey put you into.” 

“But if dey put me into de box, Chingy, 
how dey hear me, eh?” 

Ching-Ching surveyed his friend with un- 
qualified admiration, and shook hands with 
him warnily. 

“It a great ting,” he said, “in dis world ob 
cunning and lying, to meet wif one who hab 
not been in de witness-box.” 

“Your fader was dere, Chingy?” 

“My fader,” replied Ching-Ching, “was a 
berry unfortunate man, and generally got in- 
to de wrong box when he was not ‘lowed to 
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fetch me up dat I grow thinner ebery day, 

and I want a lilly helping up. Ring de bell, 

Sammy.” 

This office was performed, and the waiter 
appeared with the accustomed napkin upon 
his arm. 

“What drinks hab you?” asked Ching- 
Ching. 

“All sorts,” replied the man. 

“Den,” said Ching-Ching, “I hab de Pekin 

cocktail.” : 

The waiter looked puzzled, and brushed 
away some imaginary dust from the table as 
an assistance to an excuse. 

. “That’s a furrin drink,’’ he said. ‘I don’t 
think we keep it, sir. It’s a compound drink, 
too, sir, I believe.” 

“It not de ting for you to call dat a con- 
found drink,” said’ Ching-Ching, sternly. 
“How dare you swear at de favorite drink 
ob de Remperor ob Pekin?” 

The waiter begged pardon. He was sorry 
that the gentleman misunderstood him, but 
he did not mean to swear. 

“Neber mind,” said Ching-Ching, loftily. 
“Bring me a cobbler wax.” 

TA what, sir?” asked the waiter, stag- 
gered. 

““A cobbler wax made wif sherry.” 

“Oh, a sherry cobbler, sir! Yes, sir!’ and 
the waiter hurried out of the room, anxious 
to escape from further mysterious orders. 

The sherry cobbler was brought, with two 


straws in it, and Ching-Ching gave one to 


Samson, after dismissing the waiter. 
“Now, Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, “‘de 
proper way to get on wif de sherry cobbler 


- wax is to put de straw in it at one end and de 


oder in your mouf. Den hold your breaf, 
and wait until de drink comes.” — 

“All right, Chingy,” said the all-confiding 
Samson. ' 

“Now we will begin,” said Ching-Ching, 
“and start fair. Put de straw in your mouf, 
and hold your.breaf.” 

Sammy did as he was told, and of course 
gained nothing. Ching-Ching sucked quiet- 
ly, but vigorously, and emptied the glass of 
everything but a few pieces of ice and the 
piece of lemon. 

“Ah, Sammy,” he said, “ain’t him nice?” 

“Me not taste him,” replied Samson. 
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“Now, Sammy, will you swear dat i in de | 


face ob de glass bein’ empty? Look at him? 
“Yes, him am empty, Chingy, but me not 
taste him.” | 
“You sure dat?” 
“Yes, Chingy.” 


“Den you will do for de trial,” said Ching- i: 
Ching triumphantly, “for if you stick to dat — 


you stick to anyting. Ring de bell, Sammy.” 


It was done, and when the waiter appeared 
a second cobbler wax was ordered. The 
waiter took upon himself to suggest that 
“sherry cobbler” was the proper name for it, 
and received in reply the staggering assur- 


ance that Ching-Ching’s father invented the 
drink, and sent a tub of it to the Emperor of 
Pekin on his birthday; and therefore Ching- 


Ching ought to know better than the waiter | 


what its proper title was. 
The second sherry cobbler was brought, 
and the straws placed in it as before. = 
Samson again followed the instructions 
given him, and as a natural consequence did 
not even moisten his lips. 
“Am dat berrer dan de last, Sammy?” 
“Me not know,” replied Samson; “me not 
taste him.” 


Ching-Ching cast an angry eye upon him 


and dashed down his straw. 

“Sammy,” he said, “you will be hung afore © 
de munf am out. You carry de joke too far. 
Not taste him! Do you mean to inerddine 
wate dat I drink ’em both?” 

“Oh, no, Chingy—but me not taste him.” 

“Ring dat bell, Sammy,” said Ching- 
Ching; “I try a third, and if you not taste 
dat, I put you on to anoder drink.” 

“P’r’aps dat de berrer, Chingy.” 


The bell was rung and a third order given. 
The waiter hesitated a moment as if he was — 


not quite certain about executing it, but he 


eventually retired, and brought the drink. 


“Now,” said Ching-Ching, “I hab a wit- 
ness dis time, as my pribate callackter am at 
stake. Go on, Sammy.” | 

The deluded Samson thrust in his straw, 
and waited for the sherry cobbler to run into 
his anxious mouth; but not a drop came, and 
Ching-Ching at once emptied the glass. 


“Now, Sammy,” he said, _ now like youdat 


one?” - 
“Me not taste him,” replied Samson, de- 
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a ing to the waiter; “you hear dat? And yet it lyin’ in my bosom which de crack of de 
am all gone.” Howly Imposition couldn’t get out ob me, 
“I don’t think, sir,” replied the waiter, “at and dis sentence am one ob dem.” 
. least it seemed to me that the dark gentleman “Look you here, my friend,” said Ira, 
didn’t su——” “don’t you try to humbug me, or I will stop 
oe “Go and get him some brandy and water,” your drink altogether.” <# 
interrupted Ching-Ching. “You much too tender-hearted for dat, 
Wi “Sorry to say I can’t, sir,” replied the Missa Staines.” 
waiter, nervously. , “T don’t know that,” said Ira. “I don’t 
“The American gentleman as is answerable like being accused of all sorts of things be-- 
for the expenses said as you warn’t to have hind my back.” 
‘more than a drink apiece afore he come “Just what I tell, Sammy,” returned 
back,” replied the waiter, “and the barmaid Ching-Ching, “just “fore you come in. 
let you have a third on her own account be- Whatever you do, Sammy, I say, don’t say 
‘ cause you are such a haffable gent.” nuffin agin Missa Staines, when him out 
a “I knew dere was somefin angelicum in dat ob de room, but when he come back say it 
fair young cretur,” returned Ching-Ching; to him face, out and out, man to man.” 
“sib her my lub: So de Melican genlyman “But I nuffin to say, Chingy,” said Sam- 2 
said as we wasn’t to hab more dan a drink son. 3 
apiece?” “Oh, I see,” said Ching-Ching, putting his 2 
; “That was his order.” head on one side and looking very much 2 
123 - “Ah” said Ching-Ching, sadly, “he hab like a magpie, “dat whar I made de mistake. : 
s forgotten de day when my farder’s house was De best ting you do, Sammy, is to beg de 
open to him, and de wine was alus on de pardon ob Missa Staines, and p’raps he say 
table. ‘Hab what you like,’ my farder say, no more about it.” 
and my moder, who was de most hosperiteral ‘“‘I’ve nothing to say about it as it is,’”’ said 
~ woman dat eber lib, passed round de seed Ira, “except this, that if I hear anything 
cake until her arm ake. Dat was de sort ob more like what I heard to-day I'll stop your 
cake to melt in your mouf, wasn’t it, Sam- drink.” ; 
eS  myr With this final warning he left the room. 
| Samson, who had been deeply meditating ‘It strordinary what blunders you make, 
on being deprived of his drink, woke up with Sammy,” said Ching-Ching; “but you am de 
a start, and in the hurry of the moment said: clebrest chap in the world at getting out ob 
“Dat so, Chingy.” dem again. You quite a genus, Sammy.” 
“De comfort and de blessing dat dat home “I am bery dry,” replied Samson. 
was to Missa Staines,” pursued Ching-Ching, »‘‘Come to de bar,” said Ching-Ching, seiz- 
“and de way he use to take in eberyting dat ing him by the arm, “and let us hab a lilly 
. he could lay him hands on was——”’ - talk with de lubly barmaid.” 
: “What!” exclaimed the individual referred The little talk ended in a further triumph 
| to, who for the past few minutes had been for Ching-Ching. Samson got his drink, 
standing quietly in the room. and the two went out to admire the natives 
“De way dat. you used to take up ebery- upon the beach. 
ting dat you could put your hands on,” con- 
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tinued Ching-Ching, unabashed, “was only —— | 
ekalled by de way you used to put em down a eS 
again.” CHAPTER III. 

“But that was not what you were going to 
say,” said Ira. “Waiter, you may go. Now THE COMMITTAL. 


BS that the man in gone,” continued Ira, as the 

i door closed, “have the goodness really to Tom True—no longer Tom True to the 
finish your sentence.” world, but Tom Darnley—was indeed faith- 
“Missa Staines,” said Ching-Ching, in his ful to his old friend; although he had re- 
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ger of losing it torever if Harry was con- 
victed, he was too sound of heart to en- 
courage even the thought of such a miser- 
able thing. 

Sir Darnley Darnley was staunch, too, 
and father and son had been busy in en- 
deavoring to gain a pardon, or rather an 
acknowledgment of his innocence in high 
quarters; but they had met with coldness 
everywhere, and it had been pointed out 
to them how much better it would be to 
ignore such a very disreputable acquaint- 
ance. At this they said “No!” and stood by 
him. 

On Harry’s paries in London he was at 
once taken before a magistrate and exam- 
ined. The witnesses brought against him 
were mostly agents of the government, who 
proved that the Belvedere was not a reg- 
istered ship, that she was not a trader, and 
that the prisoner, her captain, had sailed 
with her all over the world, carrying heavy 
guns, and a crew of suspicious characters 


_most of whom had been deserters from the 
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royal navy. 

Captain Grover simply proved the pursuit 
of the Belvedere, and the arrest of Harry. 
He gave his evidence briefly and method- 
ically, sparing Harry whenever he could, and 
not pressing a single point which might 
have looked black against him. 

The government solicitor, who conducted 
the case, said there was not as yet sufficient 
evidence to prove actual robbery and mur- 
der, but he hoped to have it forthcoming at 
the trial. He relied upon his committal of 
course, well knowing that the 5 ape lp 
could do no less. 

Harry, who defended himself, reserved 
his defence, and was committed for trial. 

Then came the question of bail. 

Sir Darnley Darnley stood forward and 
offered to go bail for the worth of his es- 
tate if need be—which was worth a good ten 
thousand a year—but even this would have 
been declined if the solicitor for the prose- 
cution had pressed against it, for the offence > 
was serious. 

But he rather sided with the prisoner, -and 
Captain Grover asked permission to state 
how Harry had behaved on parole, and this 
being given he told the magistrate how 
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making his escape, but had declined them - 


The magistrate, therefore; decided to ac- — 
cept bail, much to the indignation of the ae 
Blusterer and the Swearhard, both papers — 


having prepared articles describing the pris- 


oner in his cell, Damocles-like, with the 


sword of Justice suspended above his head. _ a 


Both articles were, however, put aside for 
use after his conviction. 

Sir Darnley urged our hero to have coun- 
sel at the trial, but he declined, as he said 
that he had no need of quibbles, and if the 
straightforward truth would not save him 
he would rather die. 

“T shall rely upon my own defence, and 
my witnesses,” he said; 
the hangman can have me.” __ 

“But you will have powerful and learned 
men against you,” urged Tom. _ 

“Let them bring the whole bar, and i 
shall not quail before them.” 

Pending the trial they resolved to take up 
their abode in the Strand, at one of the ho- 


tels, Sir Darnley being the host, and Ching- 


Ching and the others were sent for. 

They came promptly, bringing their lug- 
gage, Ching-Ching with his in a cigar box, 
as it looked more respectable than a hand- 
kerchief, and he, with Samson, Bill Grunt, 
and Eddard, were accommodated with lodg- 
ings in Norfolk street. Ira Staines went to 
the hotel. 

Private apartments suited Ching-Ching to 
a hair, and on his arrival he struck terror 
into the heart of Mrs. Mant, the landlady, by 
walking upstairs on his hands instead of his 
feet; but that was his natural playfulness, 
although Eddard said it “wasn’t manners.” 

One sitting-room only had been provided 
for the four, and this had wisely been taken 
at the back, to put a stopper. upon tricks on 
the passers-by. 

As soon as they got into the room, Chines: 
Ching’s thoughts turned upon supper. They — 
had traveled far that day, and with the ex- 
ception of a few dozen buns and a plate or 


two of sandwiches, had partaken of nothing — 


to sutain nature. He, therefore, rang the 
bell, and Mrs. Mant appeared. 

“‘Bout dinner now,” said Ching: Ching,” 
“when will him be ready?” 
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“What hab you for us?” 


“A leg of mutton and a batter pudding.” 
“Dat de sort,” said Ching-Ching, with 
twinkling eyes; “how bout drink? I tink 


dat a few bottles ob beer, and one or two 
ob rum will do for to-night.” 


“No doubt,” said Mrs. Mant, with a sar- 
castic sniff, “but I can’t take orders from 

“Why not?” asked Ching- Ching. 

“Because I’ve got to “lowance you,” said 
Mrs. Mant; “‘there’s a certain quantity of 
drinks to be served with each meal, and no 


~~ more.” 


“Surely,” said Ching-Ching, looking at 
her tenderly, “dat so lubly a creetur would 
neber ’lowance anybody.” 3 

“Indeed I will,” said Mrs. Mant; “I’ve got 
my orders, and I shall act up to ’em.” 

“T nebber see such a likeness in my life,” 
exclaimed Ching-Ching, looking at her ear- 
nestly; “Sammy, don’t you see him?” 

“Whar?” asked Samson, rather in a fog. 

“To de lubly Spanish lady dat dance at 
Gibbleralter. Ah! de way dat woman twirl 


her lef leg ’bout was de delight ob tousands.”’ 


“T never did such a thing in all my life,” 
said Mrs. Mant, tossing her head indignant- 
ly. 

“Dat just whar you am so s’perior,” re- 
turned the ever ready Ching-Ching; “de only 
blemish ’bout dat Spanish woman was de 
twirling ob de lef leg. Sammy, you ’member 
de bobseryation dat I make at de time?” 

“What time?” asked Sammy, more in a 
maze than ever. 

“Oh, Sammy,” said Ching-Ching, “you 
get worse every day, your memory am fail- 
ing; you must hab a tonicks—de bobserva- 
tion dat I make was to dis fact, ‘take away 
dat woman’s lef leg and she be perfeck,’ and 
so she would hab pees as perfeck as Missey 
Bant.”’ 

“Mant,” said the landlady. 


“Ah, Missey Mant,” replied Ching-Ching, 
“T neber forget dat name while I lib in de 
Did you say dat we was to 


walley ob woe. 
hab two bottles ob rum?” 


“No,” said Mrs. Mant, who was not to be 


apiece, and a quartern of rum; no more.’ 
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Ching, with an injured air, 


“Not unless I get the orders—not even it 
you pay for it.” 

“Serb up de dinner, den,” said Ching- 
“and if you find 
us all ‘Spiring on de staircase after it, take 
de blame.”’ 

With a disdainful toss of the head ts 
Mant disappeared, and by the time specified 
the dinner appeared—well served and 
cooked and plenty of it for four. 

But much as there was, they nearly bared 
the bone, and entirely finished the pudding. 
Then, as they drank their allowance of rum, 


they talked over how they should spend the - - 


evening. 

“IT should like to go to a theayter,” said 
Eddard; “there’s something good on at 
Drory Lane, by the picter on the board- 
ings.’ 

“You like to go, Sammy?” asked Ching- 
Choe)" 

“Bery much, 
was settled. 

“We sure to want a liily freshment while 
we are dere,” said Ching-Ching, “and I 
tink I had berrer take dis.” 

He alluded to the mutton bone and a loaf 
of bread, which, in company with about two 
pounds of cheese wrapped up in a news- 


” said Sammy, and the thing 


paper, and put into a very dingy silk hand- 
kerchief, which he brought out of his coat ~ 


pocket, he put up his back. Then he rang ~ 
the bell for the servant to clear away. 

The girl who answered was a lodging- 
house slavey, of a feeble turn of mind, and 
when she beheld the table cleared of every- 
thing but the plates and knives and forks, 


she rushed downstairs to tell her missus that — 3 = 
“them cannibals upstairs had eaten the leg 


of mutton, bone and all.” 


CHAPTER IV. ' 


AT THE THEATRE, 


Unconscious of the character they had 
taken in, “you are to have a pint of beer acquired, the party of four sailed out and os 
made for the theatre, Ching-Ching leading 
“Sure dat you send up no more?” asked the way, as if he was well acquainted with the 
Bigenil and oes the: see Send : 
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with an expertness which proved that great 
and busy cities were no strangers to him. 
On arriving at the gallery door they found 
= about two hundred people already there, and 
_ Ching-Ching, who had fixed his heart upon 
a front seat, turned cold. But his genius 
came to his aid. 
“Dat a big fire goin on,’’ he said to a tall 
man in a fur cap who was chewing a straw. 
“Wot fire?” demanded the man, and every 
ear was pricked up to catch what followed. 
“Down at de bank by Temply Bar,” re- 
plied Ching-Ching, carelessly; ‘dey are 
chucking de gold and silber into de street to 
sabe it from being melted.” 
The man in the fur cap spat out the straw 
and bolted off, followed by all the others, 
excepting our party of four, who, led by 
Ching-Ching, got up against the door. Other 
people speedily arrived, strangers to the 
story of the fire, and a very considerable 
crowd had gathered, before the man in the 
fur cap and his deluded followers returned. 
They came back breathing vengeance, the 
man in the fur cap being especially loud in 
his denunciations, bearing upon what he 
would do to Ching-Ching, who, however, 
_was safe for the present, shielded by the rush 
of pleasure-seekers, who stood close to- 
gether, and would not budge an inch for 
“y anybody. 
_~ Bill Grunt had been appointed by Ching- 
Ching to take the tickets, with the assur- 
| _ ance that they could settle by and by, and 
presently, the door opening, the crowd 
rushed in. 
2. Eddard was knocked down at once, and 
but for Ching-Ching and Samson would 
have been crushed to death. They collared 
| him, and keeping the crowd back with their 
elbows, followed Bill Grunt, who was the 
first at the pay place. 
The tickets were taken, and away they 
- tore straight to the front centre seats, and 
_ the crowd behind came pouring in until the 
gallery was full. 
_- The man in the fur cap was nine seats up, 
and very much on one side, which so exas- 
- -perated him, when he thought of the seat 
that he might have had but for the villain- 
ous Chinee, that he stood up to see if he 
could see him, with the object of wreaking 
a bitter revenge. 


He speedily observed him standing up in 
the centre, taking a smiling view of those at ; 


the back of the gallery, as if their being there 
was their misfortune and not their crime, 


and from the bottom of his heart he pitied : 


them. | _ 

“Let me come down there, 
in the fur cap, addressing those in front of 
him. . 

“What for?” they asked. 

“T want to go down to the front.” 

“Oh, yes,” was the answer, 
do, and we don’t want to go there neither. 
Do we? oh, no.” 

The proprietor of the fur cap saw that he 


was foiled of immediate vengence, and pre- 3 


pared to let off a little steam by shouting: 
“I say, Mr. Tea Chest,” he roared. 
Ching-Ching heard him and knew the 

voice, but he did not turn his head. The 


man in the fur cap leaned over to make him- 


self heard, and fell into the next rows 

An uproar ensued, violent hands were laid 
upon him, and he was pitched back into his 
seat. This didn’t at all improve his temper, 
and he bawled out louder than before. 

“I say, Mr. Tea Chest.” > 

“Ah, dat you, my frien,’ said Ching- 
Ching, smiling upon him, “what a bery com- 
forble seat you hab up dere!” 


“T’ll wait upon you for it when we go _ 


out,” replied fur cap. “You won’t gammon 
people again in a hurry, I'll bet.” 
“What de marrer?” asked Ching-Ching. 
“There warn’t no fire,” roared fur cap, and 


the others, who had been taken in too, and 


were better tempered, roared with laughter. 
This made fur cap worse than ever, and he 
breathed a general challenge to fight, either 
there or elsewhere for anything a side, from 
a pint of half-and-half up to a fiver. 
“Come on, somebody,” he said, rolling up 
his cuffs. 


“Order! turn him out,” cried the people. 

“Who'll turn me out?” asked fur cap, now 
quite beside himself; 
who'll put a hand on me?” 

“Sit down there,” 
had charge of the gallery. 

Fur cap rolled up his sléeves tighter. 

The strong arm of the law then Sesceetel 
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was up, he was outside—in the narrow court 
| by the theatre. 


Enraged beyond measure, he resolved to 
wait for vengeance, and for the purpose of 
fitting himself-for any struggle that might 
ensue adjourned to the nearest public- 
house. 

Let us return to Ching-Ching, who, sta- 
tioned in the best seat of the gallery, was 
soon the observed of all observers. On one 


side of him was Eddard and on the other. 


sat Samson, looking truly like a very shining 


man and a brother. 


“What am de matter wif you?’ asked 
Ching-Ching, addressing Eddard, who, ever 
since he had been in his seat, had done noth- 
ing but rub his sound shin. 

“My leg was hurt coming upstairs—most 
broke, I think,” replied Eddard. 

“Which leg?” 

“The fleshy one.” 

“Ah, it a bery good job it dat leg,” 
Ching-Ching, “for wooden legs 
money.” 

Ching-Ching from ons had got 
possession of an eyeglass, which he now, to 


said 
cost 


the inexpressible admiration of all around, 


fixed in his eye, and through it surveyed 
the house with a languid air. As the musi- 
cians entered the orchestra he betrayed a 
sudden animation, and requested them to 
“play up if they had any hope ‘of wages next 
Sattleday,” and when the overture was over 
he affably declared that “they had all worked 
pretty well ’cept dat man wif a wart on him 
nose, and it would be berrer for him if in 
de future he scratch dat wart a. pus less, 
and scratch de fiddle a lilly more.’ 

All this was as good as a play to those 
who beheld Ching-Ching for the first time, 
and they were still more deeply impressed 


when, after addressing the orchestra, he 


leaned back genteelly, and asked Samson 
what part of the house they were in. 

“De gaddlery,” replied Samson. 

“Whar?” cried Ching-Ching, springing 
up; “de gaddlery, when I pay for a private 
royal box wif a man to bring de progum and 
ices. Disa swindle! But neber mind, Sam- 
my, we are in some ob de highest s’ciety in 
de house; and, derefore, we will be satis- 


—— fied.” 


He smiled “upon those around him, and 
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winked at an old woman in a coal-scuttle 


bonnet, who thought him the most affable 
gentleman she had ever met. One enthusi- 
astic admirer, who had taken off his coat 


to keep cool, offered Ching-Ching a bottle, © 


and asked him to have a drop. 
“What is it?” asked -Ching-Ching. 
“Sperrits,”’ said the man. 
“Surely dis am not sperrits,” said Ching- 
Ching, tasting it; “sperrits,’ here he tasted 


again—‘it am really sperrits; and a third © 


taste, which so far diminished the contents 
of the bottle that anxiety became visible on 
the countenance of the proprietor. ‘Well, 
now, who should have tought it? Am it. 
English or furrin sperrits?” is 

“Furrin,” replied the man; “real furrin.” 
“Dat odd,” said Ching-Ching. “I really 
tought dat it am British, but I hab anoder 
lilly taste, and 

“I say, master,’ interposed the man, car- 
ried out of politeness by so many tastings, 
“you must leave a drop for me.” 

“Order there—sit down in front,” 
those behind, and Ching-Ching, 
another hurried sip, returned the bottle to 
the owner, and sat down very much re- 
freshed. 

The first piece was a farce, which as ill 
luck would have it, had a Chinaman in it, 
and the get up was so good that Samson 
was quite startled, and asked Ching-Ching, 
in a whisper, “if dat was his fader.” 

“Hush!” said Ching-Ching, in rather a 
loud tone, “it am my old man. But if he 
look dis way, de joy ob seeing: rasa long lost 
son will carry him quite away.” . 

Both question and answer were over- 
heard, and it was all over the gallery in half 
a dozen seconds that the Chinaman on the 
stage and the one in the front sat were 
father and son. This increased the interest 
felt in-our friend, and various remarks were 
made to the man upon the stage, to his utter 
confusion and dismay. 

“Oh! you wicked old man,” said one. 
“Look up and see the kid that you left to 
the marcy of the wofkus.” 

“T say, old ‘Family Congou,’ 


cried 


? 


roared 


another, “why didn’t you pay for your boy _ 


to go into the boxes? Don’t say ee 


can’t afford it.” 
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cried for everybody to be turned out. 
- policeman in the gallery turned out two peo- 


“He ran away when I quite a lilly boy,” 
he said to Samson, in a tone quite loud 
enough for the outstretched ears around 
him, ‘and my moder ober de washtub gained 
her daily bread for de ‘leven children dat he 
run away from. I was de oldest—as you 
know, Sammy—and de toil and de trouble 
dat de family was to me am only known to 
you, Sammy, who look on it wif a sorryfull 
eye, and cheer me wif words ob frenly con- 


__ sternation.”’ 


“When?” asked Samson, who, as usual, 
had got into the maze. 

“Tf dat man had him deserts,” continued 
Ching-Ching, “he would be pelted wif ap- 


ples and nuts.” 


“What, strike your own fader?’ asked 


Samson. 
“Oh! no!” said Sting Ching: “but if any- 
body else like to gib him one, I promise not 


to intlefere.” 


This exhibition of affection won Ching- 


_ Ching further admiration, and an earnest 


supporter threw an orange, not above half- 
eaten, at the dramatic Chinee, who up to 
that moment thought that he was making a 
great hit. 


A bad or vicious example is sure to be. 


followed, and the orange was followed by a 
quick shower of odds and ends, most of 
which—being badly aimed—fell into the or- 
chestra, stalls, and pit. 


The uproar was immense, and scsybads 
The 


ple who had done nothing, and after a wild 
struggle got down to the front, where he 
seized Eddard, and endeavored to drag him 


out. 


Bill Grunt resisted this, bonneting the 
_ bobby behind in a masterly manner, and 
Samson distinguished himself by lifting up 
_ the official with one hand and shaking him 
like a stick. 

The people in the gallery shouted, yelled, 


Zz whistled, and screamed, cries uprose from 
the pit, and genteel indifference in the boxes 


got upon its feet, and craned its neck to get 
a view of the cause of the riot. 
Through all, the main cause of it (Ching- 
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Ching) was immovable, and tihoweee his 
eye-glass looked on the scene like one who e 
had nothing to with it, but was resolved to. 5 


enjoy it quietly. 


The farce ended rather abruptly, and the 


manager came upstairs to know what it 
was all about. 
at the head of the stairs, panting and furious, 
thirsting to incarcerate the whole British 
public. To him the manager applied. 


“Who has created this disturbance?” he 


asked. 


“That man,” replied the policeman, blind- 


ly pointing to Eddard, who was yet gasping © 


from his late struggle. 

“Have him out,” said the manager. 
you can’t do it alone, have another man.” 

“I can’t do it alone—I’m tired,” said the 
bobby. 

“Then take the check-taker.” 

The check-taker was a man of iron frame, 
chosen to meet a rush and to resist the 
roughs. He rather liked a row, and declared 
himself ready. 

He and the policeman descended upon our 
party, and laid violent hands upon Eddard. 
This could not be borne by his friends, and 
a glorious fight ensued. 
felt something like a hand at his ankle—it 
was Ching-Ching’s foot—and he was jerked 
over the form. Bill Grunt gave the check- 
taker one between his eyes, which intro- 
duced him to an astronomical vision, and 
the general public hammered both impar- 
tially. Men in authority are invariably un- 


popular—policemen and check-takers par- 


ticularly so. 

The manager was furious, and sent for 
more assistance in the form of a couple of 
sturdy supers, but the gallery had had 
enough of fighting, and would not let them 
go down. | 

“Let the men alone,” they said; “they’ve 
done nothing. The wooden-legged chap 


seat.” 
“Who has, then?” demanded the manager 


“If the boliby nade t bullied, there would 


have been no row,” was the answer. 
“Come up here,” roared the manager, and 


the defeated bobby and check-taker came Upe=: ee 
to his side; “if there is any more of this, turn 


the lot out 6: read o 


He found a disheveled bobby — 


wah | 5 


ain’t opened his mouth or moved in his 


: 


The policeman — 


 pered ont, and he rose to go. 


3 This threat was received with general de- 


3 rs rision, and the public being let alone, grad- 


ually settled down. The woman in the coal- 
scuttle bonnet produced a bottle and asked 
Ching-Ching to drink. He assented, and 
she, with commendable precaution, filled up 
a footless glass, instead of trusting him 


- with the bottle. 


“I gib a toast,” said Ching-Ching—“Lub- 
ly woman in a lubly bonnet.” 

He winked at the old woman, thereby in- 
fering that she was the party referred to, 
and a sweet blush suffused her face. Ching- 
Ching held out the glass, holding it rather 
tightly, in the hope of having it filled again, 
but the gentle creature took the glass and 
poured out a drop for Samson. 

“Gib a toast,” said Ching-Ching. 


Samson looked down on the floor, but. 


found nothing there; then he looked up, and 
found nothing there. Finally he asked 
Ching-Ching to favor him with one. 

“All right,” said Ching-Ching; “gib me de 
glass.” 

The unsuspecting Samson handed it over, 
and Ching-Ching, holding it aloft, said: 

“De warm heart dat waxy warmer for de 
lubly sects ebery day.” . 

He followed this up by emptying the glass 
and handing it back. 

“Dat my rum,” said Samson. 

“De rum allus go wif de toast,” said 
Ching-Ching, ‘‘or he bring conflusion in de 
drinker. But I tink you ought to hab a lilly 
drop.” 

He looked so sweetly at the aged one that 
she could not resist him, and Samson got a 
little. Bill Grunt and Eddard were treated 
by another party, and good humor and har- 
mony prevailed. 

The drama which followed the farce was 
the celebrated “Collared Brawn,’ which 
made the fortune of the author, who had 
got the whole thing out of another man’s 
book, thereby proving his originality. How- 
ever, it was well arranged, admirably fitted 
up, and a great success—any of which will 
cover a multitude of sins. 

Between the acts a great many people 
treated our party, and by the time the play 


was over Ching-Ching was getting rather 


hazy. As the curtain fell, the people scam- 
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CHAPTER V. 


FUR CAP. 


Ching-Ching had forgotten all about the 
man in the fur cap, and he was, therefore, 
considerably astonished to find himself, on 
emerging from the theatre, grasped behind 
with no weak hand. 

“Now, Tea Chest,” growled a voice, “I’ve 
got you.” 

Ching-Ching, however, being of ready 
thought and act, promptly bent down, and, 
with a violent jerk, sent the proprietor of the 
fur cap over his head. 

The movement was so unexpected that the 
ruffan’s brain was completely addled, and 
as he went clean over and fell upon the flat 
of his back, he lost his consciousness. 

All this was so quickly over—the assault 
and the result—that nobody noticed it, not 
even the friends of Ching-Ching, and the 
lane was speedily clear. 

A few moments afterward the policeman 
descended from the gallery, accompanied 
by the check-taker—the object of the pair 
being to have a friendly liquor-up. The of- 
ficial eye of the policeman at once fell upon 
the prostrate man. 

“Who's this?” he said. 

“The chap you turned out early,” 
the check-taker. 

“Drunk.” 


“In course he is.” 

“Then, if he ain’t off by the time we’ve 
drunk, I'll lock him up.”’ 

“Do,” said the check-taker, “it’s the only 
thing as does chaps like that any good!” 

Accordingly, they had their liquor, and on 
re-entering the lane, found the man still 
insensible. The sagacious bobby stooped 
down and shook him. 

“Wake up,” he said; “come out of it—now 
then.” 


replied 


The man opened his eyes and stared about aa 


like one bewildered. ° 

If that was not evidence of his being 
drunk, what could be? 

“Come along,” said bobby. 

“I ketched hold on him,” fiurmered the 
victim of Ching-Ching’s activity, “and I_ 
says, ‘I’ve got you.’ Then the lane turned — 
over, and caught me on the ed.” 
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“And hupset your drink,” said the bobby, 
sarcastically. 

“T feel kind o’ shook,” continued fur cap, 
looking about him, ‘“‘and I’ve got a singing 
in my ’ed—and there’s blue lights afore 
me.” ‘ 

“Come on,” said the bobby, jerking him; 
“T can’t stand here all night.” 

“Where to?” 

“To the station.” 

“Wot for?” 

“For bein’ drunk, wiolent, and using dis- 
orderly langwage.” 

“Me?” cried the man, partially restored 
by this extraordinary charge. 

“Yes, you,” said the bobby; 
be cheeky, but come along.” 

“T won’t; I ain’t done nothing,”’ 
cap, backing. 

“Are you coming or not?” asked the 
bobby. | 

“No,” said fur cap, and bolted. 

The bobby actively took up the pursuit, 
for the troubles of the evening had made 
him spiteful, and after a short race other of- 
ficials appeared upon the scene, and fur cap 


“come, don’t 


said fur 


was secured. 


They took him to the station, protesting, 
and laid the charge of being drunk, violent, 
and disorderly against him. He was taken 


before the magistrate next morning, pro- 


testing; was fined five shillings and admon- 
ished, protesting; paid the money, protest- 
ing; and left the court vowing vengeance 
against Ching-Ching, whom he called “Mis- 
ter Tea Chest.” 

“Tf I ever come across that yaller chap,” 
he said, “I'll git him up in a corner, and I[’ll 
take hold on him by the throat, and I'll 
knock him about until there’s nothing left 
on him but pulp, and if I don’t may I nivir 
wear this fur cap again.” 

How he succeeded in carrying out this 
awful threat time alone will tell. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MRS. MANT REBELS. 
That estimable woman, Mrs. Mant, little 
anticipated what a life she would have with 
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‘turn she got when she went to wind up the — 


her contract lodgers. In the first plac 
there were four of them to wait upon, a 
the amount of waiting they took kept her __ 
one domestic on the staircase—either going 
up or coming down—and the way that girl 
was always giggling and laughing at things — oe 
Ching-Ching said and did was pertectly dis- ee 
graceful. ES : o 
This was bad enough, but more remains __ 
behind. When people take in lodgers they 
expect to get Christians and not cannibals; — 
at least, so Mrs. Mant said, and no Chris- 
tian ever went on in the way that those pars 
ties did upstairs. 
She lived in terror of her life, 


did Mrs. , 


-Mant, for she never knew what was going 


to be done. It was not one trick only but — 
twenty that were played every day, and the 


kitchen eight-day clock—a tall thing, like an — 
upright coffin—and found Ching-Ching in- 
side it, took her a week to get over. $4 

“And may I arsk, sir,” she said, with as. 
much dignity as the fluttering of her heart _ 
would permit, “what you are doing of here aera : 

Ching-Ching smiled mournfully, and 
shook his head to imply that there was a sad 
mystefy in the case. 

The domestic—pale and secitiliege Sorta 
by the dresser, like a guilty culprit taken in ~ 
the act. Mrs. Mant raised her voice about 
an octave and a half higher. 

“May I arsk, sir,” she said again, 
you are doing of here?” 

“Nuffin,’ replied Ching-Ching, having 
“nuffin” else to say. eee 

“May I arsk,” pursued Mrs. Mant, “why. | 
you came here?” | 

“TI don’t know, lubliest of landladles,” re- 
plied Ching-Ching. 

‘Perhaps you'll tell me,” said Mrs. Mant, 
glaring first at Ching-Ching, and then at her eee: 
slavey, “when you came here?” fe 

“It must have been,” replied Ching-Ching, __ 
after due consideration, “some time in de 38 
night.” aaa! 

“Tn the night!” cred Mics: Mant, aghast, 
and well she might be, for it was then —_ ey 
four in the afternoon. | a 

“Yes, lubliest ob angels, I must hab come. x 
here in my sleep.” _ Sai 

“In your sleep!” replied Mrs. Mant. 
“Yes,” said ere ng at af 
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ily complaint running through all de gen- 
__ eralations from de time ob de first Ching- 
Ching dat rule in Pekin. Perhaps, lubliest 
ob landladles, you hab heard de story ob my 
great-grandfarder, who was de ’basserder 
here in de time ob George de Fif. It was 
print in de papers at de time, and caused a 
great deal ob commotion in de higher cir- 
cles.” 


“T can’t say that I ever heard it, sir,” 
° Mrs. Mant, with a doubting sniff. 
: “Den I tell you,” said Ching-Ching, “but 
: not here, as de story am only fit for ladies in 
. persition. You hab a lilly back parlor up- 
stairs whar I be happy to tell him to you 
alone. 


Mrs. Mant hesitated. It was not quite 

correct to have young gentlemen, of what- 

- ever nation, in her private room, but curios- 

ag ity overcame these delicate considerations, 

and to that apartment the pair adjourned, 

Ching-Ching winking at the servant as he 

left the kitchen, and narrowly escaping de- 
tection by the active Mrs. Mant. 

. “What a lubly odor dere am in dis bower,” 

, said Ching-Ching, as he entered the room. 

ue “Tt bring back to me de memory of Otto- 

man roses.’ ; 


ite This must have been a matter of taste, for 
| certainly the apartment had a nasty smell, 
which many people more fastidious than 
Ching-Ching might have objected to. Mrs. 
Mant took it as a compliment,.and invited 
our friend to a seat. 
He took a chair, and coughed slightly, 
turning up his eyes. As Mrs. Mant took 
no notice of him, he coughed a second time, 
-and put a hand upon his chest. 

“You have a cold,” said Mrs. Mant. 
“No,” replied Ching-Ching; “it am a 
nasty chronical information ob de tubbycles 
ob de troat, and I am ’bliged to keep him 
moist day and night. If I was to sleep right 

oft for an hour I have a choke and die.” 
“Dear me!” said Mrs. Mant, sympathet- 


said 


ically, “what an affliction!” 
its “It stop my talking,’ said Ching-Ching, 
“unless de troat keep moist.” 
“IT will get you some barley-water,” said 
ip Mrs. Mant, rising. 
“Not for de world,” said Ching: Ching; 


Sie. “de Dery last ting dat my merrycal man say 
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to me was: ‘Dan’t touch de barley-water: = 
unless you wish to go straight off.’”’ 
“Some cold tea,” suggested Mrs. Mant. 
“Tt was de cold tea dat first brought him 
on,” said Ching-Ching; “but neber mind, I 
beg to be ’xcused if I choke a lilly bit. Dere 
am one ting, howeber, which de merrycal 
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strong, and dat am—but den I can do wifout 
it.” ae 

“Perhaps I have it, sir.’’ | 

“Oh, no, beautiful landladle, you hab no 
rum, I’m sure.” : 

“T have nothing but brandy,” said Mrs. 
Mant. “I keep a little of that by me in case 
I am ever taken faint.” 

“Tf you can’t get rum,’ say my merrycal 
man, ‘hab a lilly brandy,’” said Ching- _ 
Ching, “ ‘but be sure and mix for yourself, 
so as not to hab him too strong.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Mant put a bottle on the table, and 
rang for some water and glasses. When the 
servant brought them Ching-Ching mixed a 
glass for himself which made Mrs. Mant’s 
eyes ‘open. 

“Tf that is weak, ws she thought, “I wonder 
what he calls strong.” 

The opening and closing of the front door 
was now heard, and Ching-Ching, after lis- 
tening for a moment, declared it to be his 
friend Samson. 

“And hab him in,” he said, “for he am 
de witness to de trufe ob de story I’m ’bout 
to tell.” | 

-Mrs. Mant weakly agreed, and Samson 
was fetched in. Ching-Ching put him into a 
chair, and mixed some brandy and water 
into the tumbler which the lady had reserved — 
for herself. 

“He looks bery strong,” said Ching- 
Ching, “but itam a conclusion. De merrycal 
man say to me, ‘Whateber you do, don’t let 
your friend get too low. Don’t tax him_ 
brain too much, but keep him up wif a lilly 
drink. Now, Sammy, Mrs. Mant—de lub- 
liest ob her sex—will be bery angry if you 
not make yourself at home. Drink dat up, 
and hab a lilly rum wif me.” ert, 

“T think,” said Mrs. Mant, collaring the 
bottle, “that you have had enough for the — = a 
present, and your throat ought to be moist — 
enough to tell two stories. If you like to 4 
tell it, do; if not, peek it alone.””. ss 
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_ morrer.’ 
and to make sure he hire a lilly boy to sit 
up all night, and wake him at de proper 


- bell rouse my great-grandfarder, who find 


D Pasdsas ‘Harey in : Dlaare 

| a 
CHAPTER VII/_) }. 

MRS. MANT SOFTENS. 


“Sammy,” said Ching-Ching dolefully, 
“you hear dat? Who, to look at dis Otto- 
man rose ob a creature, would tink dat she 
could do it?” 

Samson, as usual, bore the valuable testi- 
mony of silence, and Ching-Ching, whose 
tongue could never rest, went on: 

- “T do not ax for any more for me,” he 
said. “My troat may be dry and parch. I 
may choke and roll on de rug in de *spiring 
efforts to get breaf, but I not stand here and 
see you sink, Sammy, for de want of a lilly 
nubbishment. Mrs. Mant may despise a 

. poor Chinaman, but I’m sure dat she sus- 
pect de great King ob de Africans, Sammy 
Samson de First. Gib her your glass, Sam- 
my.” 

Mrs. Mant was awe-stricken. She had no 
idea that she had royalty beneath her roof, 
and with much deference refilled Samson’s 
glass. Ching-Ching took advanatge of her 
bewilderment to attend to his own, and then 
calmly composed himself for the story. 

“Yust must know, lubliest ob Ottoman 
roses,’ he began, “dat my great-grandfarder 
was de personal fren ob de remperor, and 

dat he was de chief ob de bodyguard, and 
slep’ in de nex’ room. Now, de remperor 
was bery fond ob early rising, and he used 
to say to my great-grandfarder, ‘Call me 
early, Ching-Ching’s great-grandfarder: for 
J lub to see de sun rise.’ My great-grandfar- 
der promise, but he not wake until he hear 
de muffin-bell, and den up he j jump, but de 
sun has been up for some time, and when he 
woke de remperor dat royal person made a 
base attempt to knock him eye out wif a 
boot. 


“What am de meaning ob dis?’ he ax, 
white wif furous. ‘I tell you to call me early 
so dat I see de sun rise. Mind you do it to- 
My great-grandfarder promise, 


de sdet boot, but fortunately only br 
windy.” ae 


man,” said Mrs. Mant. 
“He was dat passionate,” 


% 


er neber lef de doorstep so as to be on de 
spot to stop up de windys. But to resoom. 
‘How am it,’ say de remperor, ‘dat you can’t 


of de moon and first cousin ob de stars,’ 
say my great-grandfarder, 


tired when I get up den when I go to bed, | 
aldough I sleep as sound as a door-mat.’ 

“De remperor den suggest dat- he hab 
somebody to wake him, and my great-. 


him run away. 
But dat was de puzzle. Nobody knew what 
for. Suddenly a brilliant idea come into de 
head of de remperor. 
cock in your room to crow,’ he say, and my | 
great-grandfarder go out and buy a lilly | 
cock dat was a treasure in de way ob lifting 


and gim him a bery light supper so dat he 
not obersleep himself. Den my great- 
grandfarder go to bed, and not wake until — 
de muffin-bell ring be de third er 
dear! dis troat ob mine am giving in.’ 


asked Mrs. Mant. 
“T coming to dat as soon as dis troat ob 
mine allow me,” replied Ching-Ching. “Oh, 


Now just a lilly drop of brandy. Tank you. 


ing acause him head was cut. off, and Ga. 
head was gone. 
de body ob de cock to bear him witness— 
like dat intelligent Sammy dere—rush iter 
de remperor’s room, but dat violent old man 
not listen to reason. He seized de body ob © 
de cock, and gib my great-grandfarder one 
on de nose, and den he knock anoder windy 
out wif it and go to bed again. He much — 
too proud to get up again, as he wasn t ee 
at de proper hour. 


time. Again de muffin man come, and him 
dat de boy was gone; and when he, in fear 
and shaking, wake up de remperor, dat in- 
iuriated ole chap aimed at him left eye wif 


hab you tried for high treason.’ Dat make 
my Asc casi ia Phere in coat boots, 


“He must have been a very passionate 
replied Chine ees 


Ching, ‘‘dat sometimes all de terrace was up 
half de night to hear him jaw, and de plumb- 


up his voice. Dis cock he put ina lilly cage, 


“How was it that the cock didn't crow?” ao 


dear! Sammy, put a lilly water in my glass. — a ; 
Now I get on. De cock not crow dat morn- 


My great-grandfarder wif — iad 


sate 


“*You call me late again,’ he said, ‘and Ts . 
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wake in de morning?’ ‘I don’t know, O son 


‘but I not eben 6 
able to wake myself, and I bery much more ~ 


grandfarder tell him ‘bout dat lilly boy, and ee : 
‘What for?’ ax de remperor, — ei 


‘You must keep a lilly ai 


, 


a 
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er 


and he hire a man to wake him, and dis man 
was to sit by de door all night ait not move 
3 until my great-grandfarder was awake. Now 
- Icome to de most striking part ob my story, 
a and if my troat am kep’ moist p’raps I able 
sa to go through wif him.” 


— “You’ve nearly emptied the bottle,” said 
» Mrs. Mant, rather curtly: 

“Oh, my Ottomany!” said Ching-Ching, 
_ putting his right hand over his liver, under 
_ the impression that his heart lay there. “It 
go against your genteel nature to say hard 
words to de suffering. Sammy, make me 
7 anoder glass, and if dere am any left, don’t 
waste him. Oh, tank you, Sammy. Nex’ to 
bearing witness, you mix de grog lubly. To 
- return to de story, my Ottomany of Boses- 
Roses. De nex’ morning de man was gone, 
an’ my great-grandfarder oberslept eben de 
- muffins, and dis time de remperor wake him 
-—wif a pail of water and a mop, which he 
dash into de mouth ob dat defenceless ole 
man, and ax him if he meant to sleep all de 
day in bed. My great-grandfarder, tinking 


ears: 
as ee 
gh 


dat it was de man dat wake him, let fly wif. 


him left, and knocked de remperor right 
through de partition ob de room into de 

next, whar he got fix between two boxes, 
and brought de whole ob de terrace out wif 
de langwidge dat he use.”’ 


“Whar was de man?” asked Sammy. 


“Gone, nobody knew where,” replied 
Ching-Ching; “and de bellman was put: out 
for him, but noting came ob dat, and my 
great-grandfarder, in desperandum, hire 
anoder, wif instructions to wake him ebery 

half-hour. De morrow came, and my farder 
- not. wake up at all. Now de remperor and 
de man was gone. 


“In de middle ob de second night de rem- 
-‘’peror was roused by de cats, which dissem- 
bled in de water-butt, and in his fury he 
rush out to call de guard to charge my 
great-grandfather wif high treason. Just at 
dat moment my great-grandfarder wake up, 
and tinking dat it time to call de remperor, 
rush out, and de two come in percussion so 
’ bery hard dat bof ob dem turn round like 
- teetotalums, and sit down giddy. De rem- 
peror. use de langwidge den ob a man, which 
you, my lubliest ob Ottomans, would not 
= eHeseend to for: a minute. 


a 
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witness dat eber was seen. 


15 


“But up he got, and call de guard—Sam- 
my, wake up, and bear witness to de trufe.” 

Samson, who had been nodding, opened 
his eyes sharp, and sat upright, ready to at- 
test to anything that he could understand. 
Ching-Ching went on: 

“De guard came. My farder was arrested 
and taken off to de lock-up. Dere he fall 
asleep. Now I come to de exciting part ob 
my story—but dis troat ob mine, lubly Ot- 
tomany roses, am so bad——” 

“T haven’t another drop of sperrit in the 
house,” said Mrs. Mant. 

“But p’raps by de night hab a lilly drop?” 
suggested Ching-Ching. 

“Well, I might have some,” 
Mant. 

“Den me and Sammy come down ’bout 
dat time,’ said Ching-Ching, “and den I 
will finish de story.” 

“Very good,” said the landlady, overcome 
completely by her fascinating visitor. “But 
won't you come to tea, and tell the story 
afterward? You can have a little brandy 
and water, if you like.” ; 

“Lubliest ob Ottomanies!”’ said Ching- 
Ching, “me and Sammy will be here. Do 
wake up, Sammy. You are de most sleepy 
Good morning; 


said Mrs. 


fairest Rose of Ottomany.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CAPTAIN STRANGEWAYS, 


“I have an odd letter here,” said Harry, 
one morning, when he had been about a 
week in London. “What do you think of it, 
Tom? Listen. | : 


“Handsome Harry—The writer will be 
very glad to see you at his Hermitage on 
the river bank at Weybridge. Ask for Cap- 
tain Strangeways, and any fool that lives 
thereabouts will direct you.” 


“Odd, ” said Tom. 

“Very odd, ” said Harry, 
ought to go.” 

“Oh, certainly. Shall I go with you?” 


“But I think I 


“No—at least, I think not, for he does = 


not mention any agers nes ei = ee 
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Samson and Ching-Ching, in case of a plot 
for mischief.” 


“You can get down by the eae said 


Tom, after a reference to the time-table, 
“and perhaps it will be better for me not to 
go.” 

“Wiser, I think,” said Harry, and taking 

up his hat, he went in search of his two 
faithful followers, whom he found in their 
sitting-room. 

Of course they were only too glad to go, 
and in less than two hours they were all at 
Weybridge station. 

On making inquiries of the porter, they 
learned that the Hermitage was a rough hut 
built by the weir, just where the Thames 
and Wey unite their waters, and Captain 
Strangeways (truly a strange man!) lived in 
it alone. 

“He’s a rum customer,” said the man; 
“and is up to all sorts of things if 
people go anigh his place. Not that many 
goes, for most on us is afraid of him.” 

“Can I get a cab to take me to his place?” 

“Not within a hundred yards of it, sir; 
but any man outside will run you so far.” 

A cab was hired, and in due time it con- 
veyed the trio to a bridge which com- 
manded a view of the swampy field, in 
which was erected a rude hut. 

Here the cabman pulled up. 

“Shall I wait, sir?’ he asked. 

“Tf you please.” 

Inside the hut sat a tall man of about 
fifty years of age, dressed in a suit of light, 
easy clothes, much worn. The chief pecu- 
liarity of his face was a long, drooping mus- 
tache, which gave his face, perhaps unjustly, 
a very sardonical expression. He wore no 
hat, but his feet and legs were incased in 
tall, strong boots, such as travelers—like 
Stanley—are accustomed to wear. 

The noise of the cab pulling up upon the: 

} bridge fell upon his ear, and he rose up hur- 
riedly, moving toward the door. As he 
opened it, he saw Harry, Ching-Ching and 
Samson ‘standing before him. 

“Welcome, Handsome Harry,” he said. 

“You know me?” RIES F our hero, in 
surprise. 3 

“T know your face,” said the strange man, 
bitterly; “Heaven help and oieye me. Who 
are these?” 


| Handsome He Zn ig 


“Raithful Friends of aha” replied Whe } 
“They must stand without,” said the her- _ 
mit, shortly. “I sent for you,so you may 
trust me. It is but man against man. I 
have no accomplices here.” eS 


“TI do not fear you,” replied Harry;: then, — eS 
turning to his two companions, he me 
“Remain here until I come forth again.” ie ; 

“Dat a berry polite old genlyman,’ Sane 2 
Ching-Ching, as Harry and the strange her- _ ro 
mit went in and closed the door; ‘and es > ae. z 
hosperatality dat he show us am like dat — es 
which my uncle gib to de prime minister ob — 7 
de Pekin nation.” 3 a 

“Wurra dat, Chingy?” asked Samson. | ee 

“Oh, he gib him an inwiltation to tea,” 
said Ching-Ching, “and when he come, trow —_— 
de kettle at him.” : oS 

“Wurra dat for, Chingy?” oe 

“Nobody know,” replied Ching-Ching, ae 
“but when he was tried for de manslaughter 
ob de minilster he got off on de defence dat — 
he did it out ob broderly lub and good: feel- 
ing. De minilster died ob de scalds and 
fright, and as he was not dere to contraldict ~ 
him, de judy returned a werdick in him 
favor, and recommendled dat he family ob é 
de decheased man be prosecuted for libel.” 

“Wurra had dat family done, Chingy?” 

“Nuffin, Sammy; dey did not eben know © 
dat de ole man was dead, but tought dat he 
was out on de spree, but de judy say dat dey 
ought to know all about him, and my uncle 
got enough damages to open a oyster shop 
wif, and dere he am now, a ’spectable, pros- 
perous genlyman, a blessing to all dem 
around him, and a credit to de country.” ie 

In this style Ching-Ching kept Samson — - a 
entertain for an hour, and then Harry came ~ 4 
forth from the hermitage, looking dazed ; 
and troubled, like one who had received 
some very startling intelligence. The her- x = 
mit captain followed him outside, and as _ 
they shook hands said: San 

“You may trust to me—I will be eae to 

“Thank you,” returned Harry; “you may 
be of good service to me—good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 


And with another shake of the hand ie 
parted. : 


“IT wonder who he is,’ Dhages Ching-_ ; 
Ching to Samson. 


y 


c said 
"Samson, . : 


home. 
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CHAPTER 1x. | ¥ | 
A CHAT OVER A BREAKFAST. 
“Well, Harry,” said Tom True, “how are 
you getting on?” 
“With my breakfast?” asked ene, smil- 
ing. : 
’ “No, with your case, 
-you drawn out your brief? 
ranged your defence?” 

“T have no brief to draw up—no defence 
to arrange,” returned Harry, seriously, “for 
I do not think that my memory will fail me 
when the time comes to tell the simple 
truth; and as for those who wish to say a 
kind word for me, I am sure that they will 
be there when the hour comes.” 

Ira and Sir Darnley Darnley were of the 
party, too, and both nodded assent to his as- 
sertion. Ira said that he would have some- 
thing to say, and Sir Darnley regretted that 

_he was ina position to say so little.” 

“There is a month yet,” said Harry, “and 
it may be that it is the last month of liberty 
I shall ever enjoy. But I wish that the trial 


” 


said Tom. ‘“‘Have 
Have you ar- 


were over, so that I might know the worst. 


Another egg—thank you.” 

“By the way,” said Tom, “have you heard 
from Fortalega?”’ 

“How should I?” replied Harry. “You 
forget the time it takes for the mails to run. 
I cannot possibly hear much before the 
trial.” 

“You wrote, of course?” 

“Ira wrote to Ximena, and I inclosed a 
letter for Juanita.” 

“To return to the trial,” said Sir Darnley 
- Darnley. “What witnesses do you intend to 
aealle”’ 


and Grunt,” said Harry. “I have no others. 
They are all that is left of the Belvedere.” 
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they are more likely to be remembered by 


- But Harry did not, fir he was-silent and us. 


- thoughtful during the whole of the journey tlefield 
3 people than he. 


Baty ‘ie 
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“T do not know hae: * returned Ira, “for 


The warrior who is slain upon the bat- 
lives longer in the memory of the 
who escapes peril, and dies 
on a feather bed. Harry, have you com- 


pleted the list?” 


“TI have got them all,” said our hero. “My 
memory is so good that I have not forgot- 
ten a man. If I survive the trial I will build 
a monument, and put their names upon it. 
If I fall, Tom, let that task be yours.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Tom. 

- “JT should like to know your whole story,” 
said the baronet, after a short silence. “Your 
history must be a remarkable one.” 

“Wait till I give it to the world,” said 
Harry, “which I intend to do in my selene. 
Ask me not to tell it before.” 

“Pardon me,” said Sir Darnley Darnley. 
“Tam not curious. Tell it when you will.” 

A servant entering with some more toast 
cut short the conversation, but as soon as he 
was gone Ira again introduced another sub- 
ya ea 

“What are your other witnesses doing?” 
he asked of Harry. ‘I have not seen them 
for nearly a week.” » 

“Ching-Ching had three pounds of me,” 
said Harry. “He said he wanted to make 
his landlady a present.” 

“Do you think she-got it?” 

“Of course I do not, for I happen to Leviow: 
that he took the others out on the spree 
with the money, and managed so well that 


Cutten was locked up, and fined five shil- : | 


lings the next morning.” 
“How came that about?” 
looking up. 
“According to the case, which appeared 


asked: Tom, 


in the paper, Ching-Ching so far forgot his 


native dignity as to toss with a pieman, and 


he was so successful that he drove the un- © 


happy man into a passion. I believe he 
called Ching-Ching a cursed Chinaman. 
Anyhow, the pieman was knocked down, 


and somebody ran away with the tin, and 
, Cutten got locked up. But as he had not 
“Tom, Ira, Ching-Ching, Samson, -Cutten, touched the man or his property, he could — 


only be charged with disorderly conduct. 
The paper, 
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in a concluding paragraph, 
“Tt is a pity that so “many brave hearts stated “that the friends of the prisoner, to 
whom some suspicion was attached, were 


soon seen hovering about the 
were not charged.” | 

“If you please, sir,” 
tering the room, “there’s two people down 
‘Stairs as wants to see you.” 

“Who are they?” 

“One’s a Chinaman, 
like the keeper of an oyster shop.” 

“Oh! another disty 
‘said Harry. “Shall we have them up?” 

“By all- means,” 
thought it probable’ that so 
might be got out of it. 

The waiter received orders and retired. 
In less than a minute he returned, ushering 
in Ching-Ching and a little, chubby-faced 
man in shirt 
his waist. In his hand he held a tall hat. 
“What is the matter?” asked Harry. 

“Nuffin, Missa: Harry,” replied Ching- 

Ching, “nuffin at all.” ; 

“Oh! ain’t it nothink,” 
turning upon him indignantl 
Call it nothink if four fellow 
shop———” 

“Me don’t kee 

Ching-Ching’ 

“But if you did——” 

“What de good ob talkin’ dat nonsense,” 
- said Ching-Ching: “do you tink dat a mem- 

ber ob de royal Ching-Ching family would 
eber live in a shop?” - 

“Anyhow,” said the man, 
t’other chaps come to my shop and stuffed 
fourteen dozen oysters t: 

“Dere was only thirteen dozen and ten,” 
said Ching-Ching. “J counted dem afore 
your eyes five times, and Samson, my friend, 
was de witness as confirmed it.” 

“He didn’t know nothink about it,”’ said 
_ the man; “and, besides, those shells come 
| _ down the leg of your trousers while you was 
talking to me.” 

: “Dey wasn’t your shells,” said Ching- 
Ching; “dey was giben to me by de rem- 
-‘-peror, as part ob de grotto which him eldest 
chile make on de birfday ob him moder.” 
— “Oh! don’t talk such blo 
that,” said the man, half 
why” | 
“One moment, my friend,” said Harry; 
“please to tell your story to me.” 
“My name’s Pinem,” said the man, “Joh 


said the man, 
y; “would you 
Ss come to your 


P a_ shop,” interrupted 
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“you and the 
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beside himself; 
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said the waiter, en- the plac 


sir, and t’other looks 
rbance, [I suppose,” 


said the others, who" 
me amusement gested Chin 


sleeves, and an apron round. 


Ching-Ching. 
stand up for me now? 
yourself.”’ 


again——_” 


appealing to Harry; 
wating chap as you e 
he argued when the 
wed nonsense as. cruet-stand up his ba 


dle any man; 


axes me for to have som 
comes the time to pay,” 


Rooms down the Strand. You can’t m 
e, for the house is painted yalle 
from top to bottom, to catch the public ey 
I’ve been established forty years, and——’ 

“To your story, 


interposed Harry. EP ee 
“Axing your Pardon, sir,” said Pinem: 


9% 


at Ching-Ching. 

“Furrin genlyman ob distinction,” 
g-Ching, | 

et As gentleman,” — 
*“comes with three others 
was a sort 0’ sailor, one had a wooden leg, 
and the third was a nigger chap.” 

“Tt’s well for you dat de 
rockle not here to hear 
way ob him son,” 
go on.” 

“They axes for four doz 
tinued the man; “and thi 
tleman—tells me that it j 
that he was standing treat to the others, — 
who was old friends -of hi 
who hadn’t met for years.” : 

“Go on,” said Ching-Ching, shaking his 
head sadly: “don’t stick at nuffin. Take 
away my cackleter for a few paltry shil- 
lings.’ 

“I don’t say nothink bu 
tinued the man, 
sir, when they 
this party—sa 
who, bring in four dozen more.” 

“I swear I not say dat,” 
“Oh! whar 


you speak in dat 


t the truth,” con- 
“and he knows it. Well, — 
‘d done the four dozen, this— 


am Sammy ta 
But go and perjury 


“At all events,” 


said the injured Pinem, 
‘you axed me to br 


ing in the same quantity — 


“No, anoder like ite 


said Ching-Ching, 
“Ain’t it the 


same thing?” asked Pinem, 
“he’s the most agegra- 
ver seed, and the way 
waiter seed him put a 
ck was ‘enough to cur- 
but then, sir, he has another 
ats the waiter to a dozen, and 


t, and he tre 


“Ah! dat was de time,” said Ching- ing, 
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my friend—to your story,” — 


“well, sir, last night this—this——” looking — 
3 
sug-— 


continued Pinem, 7 
into my shop. One _ 


King ob Mo- : 
said Ching-Ching; “but 
en oysters,” con- 
s—this furrin gen- 
s his birthday, and — 


s in Pekin, and a 


ys, as big as my lord knows _ 


interrupted _ 


€ too, and then 
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2 room in the Strand. 
chap, ‘I’ll take it home, and read it, and 
send you a check to-morror.’ A 


as if t 
| W which would clear him from all aspersions. 
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ae Handsome | Ber in a London. 


“The waiter takes him the bill, sir,” pur- 
sued Pinem, “and he looks at sumthink like 
a himage, and shakes his head. ‘Wot’s 
he axes. ‘The bill, sir,’ says the 
waiter, and ther ain’t a perliter man in any 
‘All right,’ says this 


check 


| from him? Bah! all he’s got is cheek.” 


 langwidge,” 
fin more to do wif de affair.” 


_ “Tf dere am much more ob dis sort ob 
said Ching-Ching, “I hab nuf- 


“We'll see about that,” said Pinem, with a 


a wrathful eye; ‘while we were argeying, the 
party with the wooden leg fell asleep, and 


this chap here says all of a sudden, ‘I have 
e . teft my purse at home, and I didn’t expect 
to have all this fuss about a pound or two.’ 
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might come and live 
you liked. Well, 
-. Harry, “I goes on about my business until 


‘Where are you going? says I. 


3 ‘Oh! how he did brag, and, says he, ‘I'll 
_ deave my friend in the corner, as is worth 


a million of money, until I come back. ‘I 


; didn’ t notice, sir, as the wooden- legged 
party was asleep, and taking his silence for 


agreeing, I lets the three go, and a party 


and a female coming to the counter, I goes 


to serve ’em. This was about nine o’clock.” 
“Pass nine,” said Ching-Ching. ‘De 


clock struck as we was amiably settling de 


oysters.” 

 “Ain’t that near enough?” asked the angry 
Pinem. “I wish as you was as pertikler 
about money as you are about words. You 
in my shop then, if 
sir,’ again addressing 


half arter ten, and then the wooden-legged 
party wakes up and comes out. 
“Hullo! says I. ‘Hullo!’ says he. 
‘Home,’ 
says he. ‘No, you don’t!’ says Land 
runs round the counter and collars him. 


‘What’s this for?? he kind o’ roars like. 


‘Your friend, the Chiny chap,’ I says, ‘have 


left you until he comes back and pays for 
the oysters.’ 

“Until then,” pursued the siterite Pi- 
nem, “he’d been a bit quiet, but I never 
seed such a wenomous old party as he be- 
come in a minute. He bawls out something 


: about having suffered hall his life through 


4 him,” pointing to Ching-Ching, who, calm 
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and eae fovea to hee PUR eee ‘nar- 


rative with the stoicism of a martyr; “and 
says that he ain’t a-going to stand no more, 
and he knocks me down among a lot of 
dried haddocks, and with his wooden leg 
ketches my young man—and there ain't a 
more polite young man up and down the 
Strand—right in his wesket, so that he was 
full five minutes afore he got his breath 
again.” 

“T am very sorry for your young man,” 
said Harry, rubbing his mouth with his 
hand, “and I trust that his injuries are not 
permanent. What followed?” 

“The police was outside, and one came 
in,’ said Pinem, “and then what does he do? 
‘What’s the row?’ he says. I tells him the 
story and requests him to take the wenom- 
ous old file in charge. ‘I can't,’ he says. 
‘Why not?’ says I. ‘Because,’ he says, ‘he 
didn’t contract the debt, and he didn’t prom- 
ise to be ‘surety, and you've no right to de- 
tain him.’ I sees the weakness of my persi- 
tion,” added Pinem, and I told him to go, 
but he stood against my shop door, and 
bawled until he got a mob, and in the ex- 
citement some low fellow stole two packets 
o’ bloaters and a big crab, which was only 
a little gone, and labeled ts. 6d.” 

“But come to the point,’ said Harry. 
“How is it that I see you two together 
now?” 

“IT saw him passing my shop as bold as 
brass,” replied Pinem, 
rushes out and seizes him.” 

“But are you sure he’s the right man?” 

“Ah! dat’s where you are wrong,” said 
the ready Ching-Ching; “am you sure dat I 
am de man?” 

“You didn’t deny it,” said Pinem, 


“e 


and 


when I collared you, you named the gentle- 


man here, and said that as he had known 
your father from infancy, he would help 
you in the time of trouble. You know you 
said that.’’ . 

“How am me to know?” asked Ching- 
Ching, “when you catch hold ob me so hard 
dat you shake all sense and reason out ob 


me? Am you sure dat I am de man? Dat’s 


de point.” 

“Yes, come to that,” 
of it.” 

“It is necessary to know that,” 


said Ira; “make sure 
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es. Tom, gravely; “then we can continue with 
this important case.” 3 

; The injured Pinem measured Ching-Ching 
with his eye, looked him up and down, and 
| appeared a little doubtful. ° 
ee: “Remember,” said Tom, “that one China- 

man is exactly like another—the very tea- 
= chests prove that—and there are hundreds 
in London.” s 
“Tousands,” said Ching-Ching. 

“A man doésn’t like to swear,” said Pinem, 
“but I think that he is the man. There’s the 
same look, and he didn’t deny it.” 

“If Sammy was only here,” said Ching- 


Ching, “he would show how wrong you 
are.” 


cunningly. 

E: ae ain>? 

= into the trap. 
“Then,” said Pinem, “you are the party, 


comes to the point, I'll swear to you, and 
if there’s a law in the 
money.” 


“What’s the amount?” asked Harry. 


fourpence,”’ replied Pinem. 


“Yes, sir,” said the tradesman, quite over- 
come with this unexpected acknowledg- 
ment of his right. 

“Send in three or four score oysters for 
luncheon to-day, about one o'clock.” 

Mr. Pinem bowed his head low and de- 
parted. Ching-Ching was about to follow 
him, when Harry called him back. 

“Ching-Ching,” said our hero. 

“Yes, Missa Harry.” 

“Fun of this sort may go down occasion- 
ally abroad, but it will get you into trouble 
= + at home.” 

e “Yes, Missa Harry.” 

“Then don’t do it again. Do you want 
any money?” ~ 

“Not for myself, Missa Harry, but dat s 
poor Missa Mant, wif de bailiff waiting a 
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“Was Sammy the nigger?” asked Pinem, 


replied Ching-Ching, falling ished his breakfast, “dis am one ob d 
’portant days to de British rempire.”’ 


for the nigger I could swear to, dnd now it dard and Bill Gru 


land I'll have my Ching-Ching, oe, 
ing ob a king, and a trifle ober.” ese 


“Oysters and licker,’ two pun one and norant Samson. 


“Then here is two pound two, and give “am de fattest man dat can be found atween ee 


> Se 2 
carry him ’bout for de people to look at. a 
Dat done, dey take him to de queen, who 
hab him weighed afore her, to see dat dere ae 
am no cheating, and den he 
dinner.” 


‘bout, but now you hab none, and de kettle. = 


- de conbersation.” | “i 
“All right,” said Eddard; “I was only?) 2a 
“Dat de point,” interrupted Ching-Ching; 

you was only putting in de wheel 

peech when you hab no spoke. 

m de Lor’ Mary’s Day, and I wish to be 

round de corner, would be tankful for two frenly wif all, | 

Mary ob Pekin.” 
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“Here, take it,” said Harry, “and don’ 
let me see you again for a week.” aos 

“He could not tell the truth even for 
once,” said our hero, as Ching-Ching de- 
parted. “Mrs. Mant is a woman of snug 
private property, and is no more likely to 
have the bailiffs in than you, Sir Darnley.” 
“Very likely not,” replied the baronet; _ 
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THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. Pe. 


See 


said Ching-Ching, as he fin- 
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, Sammy, 
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“What am it?” asked Samson, and Ed- 
nt looked, up curiously. « os on 
Lor’ Mary’s Show,” said as 
“which am equal to de crown- ae 


“Dis ame de 
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“Who am de Lor’ Mary?” asked that igs a 


“De Lor’ Mary,” replied Ching-Ching, ee 
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“The account I’ve heerd of th 


said Eddard, “‘is a little different——_” 
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“didn’t know as there was such a party,” time was a woman, derefore she was a she 
-. said Bill Grunt. remperor.”’ 

“Dat where you show dat you hab not “But ain’t there some other name for 
 trabeled,” said Ching-Ching; “in China, them?” asked Eddard. 

Lor’ Mary mandarins am like blackberries.” “Not in Pekin,” said Ching-Ching, bold- 
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“Kind o’ common like,” retorted Ed- ly; “for any day ob your life when we hab 
f vs dard. a lady on de trone you may hear de cry, _ i 
“My farder neber was common,” returned ‘Long lib de she remperor!’ Now, my; 
 Ching-Ching; “and de day dat he was col- farder went to see de she remperor, and de = 
 Jected to de office was de day in Pekin dat moment dat she see him she say, ‘What a 
- neber was forgotten. Dere neber was such lubly Lor’ Mary!’ and was so plain in lub 
festivities.” wif him dat my moder, who was present at 

4 . “What nacittiet! sateen Bill, who was de time, gib her dress sleebes a omilous roll 
ee cota Of durioaity. up and gib out her intention to hab de she —— 
“It was like dat day and no oder,” replied remperor’s bonnet off. Den she burst into = 
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to spare afore de Lor’ Mary come down de bath, and was catsion out onsensible. ; 
Strand, I tell you all ’bout him.” Poor woman,” said Eddard sympatheti- 


“Dat tight, Chingy,” said Samson; “spin C@lly. . : 
a aunde 1. be Mary gl “De she emperor,” returned Ching-Ching, 
= bane tides" heban “Chita Cline owas “triumph for de time, but my moder get de 
; = Sila ne 8, > bonnet afore de day was out wif a large 
jin de height ob him posplerity when de Lor 
M di q falloond. 44 63 lump ob chiggynon and de top ob a comb. 
Pee ered to Alm grave But I must go back to my farder, who, in de 
by all de prime ministers ob be country, aor ; ed d Pekj 
d ebery waterman as would carry a ban- pines Fibs on eer en aay Gees ae? 
a for sak shillings and him dinner Hab- stopping at ebery public-house, where fren- 
a cabered 2h ni RIE 3 oh oi ly hands gabe him such a mixing ob drink 
x ing cobe in de moral remains 28 
= : ‘ dat by de time dey got back to de dinner Ree 
. ae ae = =o sir = A Waesitt = He mor he want to fight de waiter, and ran head fust E 
Pe ee an f “a Ch; Gees : py tee woice at de man dat was bringing in a pile ob clean 
= pes setae ee as Se 2 a aod plates. De she remperor, who had come in 
y ae “oe ‘ Be see ae dj yes as her own coach, smile in de blindness ob lub, 
at time 1 was at de Doarding-schoo! and say dat my farder a berry merry lilly 


ob de parish, where we pay a penny a week, 5.40. After dat nobody dare deproach 


and take our own lilly dinners,’ replied a 


ope es : ‘ie ae ae oS de “De trumpets sounded,” continued Ching- 
ee stop om Ching, “my farder took him seat, and de leg 
Be school and play | chuck-lardep with erat ob mutton was brought in. Opposite dat 
ae ne seule went he see a judge was sarsidges. A general scramble ensood, 
rem ae Wel tte ee but my farder held on to de leg ob mutton, 
Do you mean to say the judge murdered ahd de she. remperor gat de grate’. tee 
. 2? , é ; ’ 
wea ates BYE . i, come de pudding, a plum one, fresh from 
Be Oh, no, answered =Ching-Ching ; I de cook-shop, and de moment dat my farder 
3 tink he only shut him up in fun, bat dat cast him eyes on him, he saw dat de waiter 
; | not de point. To resoom de Lor’ Mary had been picking him. He made a sign, 
Be 2 Show ob my farder. He was collected, and and de pulic exscootioner come forward. 
a | habing been weighed to see dat he was de Pere was de flash ob de ax in de air, and de 
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- lightest man out—for Pekin rule for bar gory head ob de waiter rolled under de 
Mary is contrary—he went to see de she table.” 4 
pe. | “Good,” said Eddard. 7 
“The what?” cried Bill. “Dis was de fust public service dat my = 
2 “De she remperor,” repeated Ching- farder did in office,” pursued Ching-Ching, Bee 
_ Ching; “de man dat rule de country ob dat “and de papers nex’ day was lou d in him 
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praises. De she remperor was partikler from the Guildhall, and was not expe 
pleased, and in de motion ob de mo 


» Bi , our sagacious 


his way to Trafalgar Square. 
scribe. Somebody knock de candle ober, 


and all was darkness. 
for what dey could get, but my farder, be- 
ing uncertain where my moder was, sat still and complimented. 

until anoder light was brought, and den my “What a pigtail!” cried one : 
moder and de she remperor was discobered handle.” 

habing out dere frenly dispute in de fender, 


and de pudding was nowhere to be seen, al- 
though dere was circu 


Eberybody went in and a great deal of chaff and non 


going on. Ching-Ching was soon espied 


“like a pump- 


another. 


ered to get up again, Ching- 

“But I’m busted 
ody’s life for this!’ 
his aching bones. 


and other inquired into the 


had paid when he came ashore. 


Ching- | 
Ching answered them politely, 


“How long are they made Lord Mayor 
for?” asked Bill. 
“For life,” replied Ching-Ching. 

“Then your father is Lord Mayor still?” 

“No, he am not.” 

“Then he is dead?” 

“Not dat I know ob,” 
Ching. 

“But he must be one or t’other,” 
Bill. 

“No, he am not.” 

“Then how is it that——” 

“T hear de trumpets ob de Lor’ Mary ob 
Great Britain,” cried Ching-Ching, spring- 
ing to his feet. “He coming dis way.” 

2 _ “Come on,” cried Bill, and the four sallied ti 
| __ forth to see the Lord Mayor’s Show. 


gees 
replied Ching- son; “and I am not used to 
Where shall we 
urged servation?” 


de vulgar crowd. 


of Nelson, with its base-like ste 
a Commanding view of the 
but, strange to Say, 
upon it. 

“Dat de place,” said Ching- 
ng his desire to be free from observation; 
“come along, my frens and broders.” 


ps offering 
street and square; | 


Grunt, he seated himself upon the base of 
the monument, and took u 
the top step, a movement hailed by the 
crowd with a roar of delight. 


-CHAPTER XI. 


THE SHOw. 


said Ching-Ching, “is a mystery to me, 
Ching-Ching was mistaken about the 


trumpets, for the show had not yet started 


street.” 
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friend made 


A little further on Ching-Ching was asked | = 
ho scraped him off the tea-chest, and an- — ‘ 
amount of duty he 


telling the 22 
first that the last man who had scraped him. 


was in his coffin, and informing the latter Soe 
that he always did his duty, and never paid 


There a very large crowd had assembled, 
sense was 
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“Work it, and see if he is dry,” suggested a 


Ching was gone. oe Se 
if I don’t have some- 
he growled, rubbing 


at 


“But dis bery slow work,” he said to Sam- as 


’ 


80 so as to be far from bob- ee 


He loked around him and saw the column _ : : 


ne 
= os 


Ching, forget-_ es. 


‘ 
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Peg 


P a position on 


Followed by Samson, Eddard and Bill Bark, 


2 
ae 


“Why dis seat hab not been taken before,” ae 


Fe a 


7 
3 
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Bl ae 


there was not a soul — Se 


Sammy. It’s de best place in de whole 


a 


Saimr Any aoaid give no reason, nor Eddard, 
or Bill Grunt, either; but they were all 
1 suddenly ond unexpectedly enlight- 


ne 1ed. 
“The chief of the police had decided that 
the column should be kept clear, and X 94 
iad been told off to the duty. 
|The morning had been a trying one to 
. 94, for at first people would get upon the 
ea. As fast as one lot were got down 
“another lot took its place, but by dint of 
firmness he at last had got the column clear, 
“and in the full satisfaction arising from a 
a _ convicition of having awed the mob, he was 
Eioolking down Parliament street, when a roar 
- fell upon his ears. 

He turned and saw the cause ‘of it. Four 
- contumacious rufhans, who doubtless had 
3 _ been warned before, upon the base of the 

column. 

~ Most people like to have a line drawn, 

oe X 94 felt that those fellows on the col- 
umn had gone a little too far, and swelling 
with rage, he advanced. 
~The eyes of the curious and delighted 
| Peowa were upon him, and five hundred 
, beaming faces anxiously looked up at the 
intruders, who, delighted with their posi- 
- tion, smiled upon the public again. 
“Come down,” roared x 94. 
 “Bery nice morning, sir,” replied Ching- 
: Ching, politely. ‘i 
—. “None of your low cheek—come off the 
column. 
- “Wurra for?” asked Ching- Ching. 
a “Because you ain’t got no right to be up 
- there.” 
“Surely you are mistaken,” said Ching- 
ptine: “dis am a public street, and we hab 
- come to see de Lor’ Mary’s Show.” 
= “You ain’t no right there,” roared X 94; 
“and I’ll have you down.” 
= “T think we had better go, Bill,” said Ed- 
- dard. 
“Wait a bit,” replied Bill; “Mister Ching- 
, Ching ain’t done his argyment yet.” | 
“Whar am your right to hab us off?” said 
- Ching-Ching. “Show me your authority 
ina Efom the prime ministlers, who only dis bery 
E, _ morning say to me and de prince Sammy 
s 2 mson here ,Who will confirm what I say— 
vag dis morning de prime ministlers say to 
we ha Et you ont a Sg aise si cae 


a 
aa 
~ 
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go to de Nelsy Collar in Tafallalla Sauctn 
‘Dat de place,’ say I, and den de prime min- 
istlers gib orders for him to be kept quite 
clear for us, and we come and find him so.. 
If you not believe me, ax Sammy dere.” 


This address was hailed with joy by the — 


crowd, but X 94 waxed exceedingly wrath- 
ful, and made preparations to ascend the 
column. 


“Are you comin down, or are you not?” 
8 y 
he asked. 


“It all bery well for you to stand dere 
and talk like dat,’’ returned Ching-Ching, 
“but if we leabe de Nelsy Collar whar am 
we to go? Hab you got a grand stand 
ready, which de prime ministlers promise 
to hab for us in case we not like dis place?” 

“Come down, will you?’ roared X 94, 
boiling over. 

“Come on, Bill,” whispered the prudent 
Eddard. ? 


“In a minute,” replied Bill. 

“The laws of a country must be respect- 
ed,” argued Eddard, who was in a fright in- 
deed. “We ought to get down.” | 

“Keep your seats, genlymen,” said Ching- 
Ching, ‘“‘until I hab a lilly more talk to dis 
bery handsome genlyman in de blue suit 
and lily-white buttons. You hab axed us 
to come down,” he continued, addressing 
the irate officer, “but afore we do so, show 
us de happy corpus from de monarch dat 


rule de land.” 


“That’s it,’ roared a drunken tinker in the 
crowd; “show the Chinee gent his happy 
corpus. Rule Britannia! Three cheers for 
the people! Now then. One—two—three— 
hurrah!” 

The cheers were heartily given, why or 
wherefore nobody thought or cared. X 94 
seemed to be on the verge of a fit. 

“Once more,” he said, “are you coming 
down or not?” | 

Ching-Ching answered him with that in- 
describable twist of his foot which used to 
sorely try Bill Grunt, and X 94 began his 


ascent. x 


Eddard, being the nearest to him, was 
speedily on the move, but X 94 was too 
active for him, and seizing his wooden leg, 
jerked him down upon his back on the pave- 
ment below. 
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_ “Hurra!” cried the crowd, ready and will- damage, but he was too hardy to be 
ing to cheer at anything. than momentarily bewildered. Recover. 7 
The policeman next sought to lay violent in a moment, he leaped down, just in ti ae 
hands upon Bill Grunt, but that worthy to allow X 94 to fall, in his haste, over Ai - 
mariner eluded him and descended in prostrate friend. 
Safety. Samson did the same, and only A cheer that made the sky ring = 
Ching-Ching remained, standing on the hailed this result, and a lane was made fo 
top stair—if so we may call it—leaning the victorious one to pass through. Know- 
against the square bronze base of the col- ing that tricks with officials were danger 
umn. ous here, Ching-Ching turned off dows 
His coolness and audacity won him many Parliament street, and modestly took up a 
friends, and cries of “Let the Chinaman position in the midst of a crowd around a 
ctevcin But X 94 was deaf and blind to public-house. = By 
all but his revenge, and made toward him He had lost his friends, and was algae ~ 


=. 


in venomous haste. but that did not daunt him, and as he stood 2 
Ching-Ching waited until the policeman looking easily about him, one would have = 
was within a foot of him, and then suddenly felt inclined to think that he was eleratie re 
backed behind a corner of the base. X 94 familiar with the place he was in. But 
followed, and a very pretty roundabout that could not be, as we know from hie 
chase ensued, Ching-Ching keeping ahead own lips that he was a native of Pekin, and 


with ease. almost a stranger in our civilized part of : 
X 94 was soon blown; and pulled up to the globe. : 


rest. Having recovered his breath, he re- 
sorted to stratagem, and to the infinite de- 
light of the crowd began to crawl round 
with the hope of pouncing upon Ching- 
Ching. 

He might as well have hoped to catch 
the proverbial weazel napping, and it was a 
delightful thing to see Ching-Ching peep- 
ing round one corner and the bobby the es 
other—Ching-Ching calm and confident of ee 


He remained until the paces came, jae 
cheered it as the others did when it went . 


hese a little refreshment, and to wait until i 
the show turned homeward. Without any — 
definite plan, but simply bent upon pig << : 
what turned up, he determined to follow it 


- - s SF ges 
success, X 94 blown, savage, and despair- i “ 
srt CHAPTER XII. | 
While the game was going on, another ; 
policeman became aware-of it, and with the THE WRECK. ee 
practised eye of a man accustomed to deal ee fe 


with defiant crowds, took in the position, The public-house was filled with a noisy 
and selecting his opportunity, ran swiftly crowd, every man and woman drinking ane 7 
up the steps of the column behind Ching- talking, and most of the men smoking. 
Ching. , Ching-Ching elbowed his way to the bar, 

“Look out, Chinaman!” roared the peo- and asked for a little rum and water. eS : 
ple; but the cry came too late. X o4turned “As much rum and as lilly water as eee oe 
up suddenly in the opposite direction; can gib for threepence, beauful princesh,” 
Ching-Ching swung himself around to said Ching-Ching, smiling at the bar-maid. : 
avoid him, and came into violent contact His words and appearance caught these 
with the second officer. girl in a moment, and she waited upon him 

The shock was tremendous, and the po- without delay, giving the usual quantity of _ 
liceman was thrown violently upon his rum, and holding out her hand for thes 
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back, and his helmet shaken off. It rolled money. Pe a. 
down into the crowd, and disappeared for- Ching-Ching pressed a coin into her 
ever from its owner’s eyes. palm, and murmured, “‘Ninepence out, beau-_ 


Ching-Ching had not come off without ful princesh,” ae 


5 to do. 

Fos, you cfieat!? she cried, and every ‘‘Now for de story,” said Chine-Ching: 
eye was turned upon him. as he stirred and tasted the compound— 
- “What de marrer?” asked Ching-Ching, “de story ob my memmygration. At a bery 
. Dradismayed and unabashed. early age I was lef’ an orpan——” 
“You gave me a farthing and asked for “Left a whatt” asked the plumber 

- minepence out.” * “An orpan,” replied Ching-Ching—‘“a 
“Am dat a farding?” asked Ching-Ching, child wif no parental people to habe de 
looking curiously at the coin; “you am guidance ob him morals, and to fill him 
sure ob dat? In Pekin we call him a shi wif wittels.” 
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“AY but in your country,” said the girl, ‘Dat being so,” pursued Ching-Ching, : 
“you haven’t any money; and you shouldn’t “I am cast on de parish, and was brought ee 

es Sy to cheat.” | -up by de oberseer, who cut off de outdoor 
“Tt take a lot to cheat the cleber Eng- relief ob my moder——” J 


F lish, ” said Ching-Ching, smiling upon the “I thought you was an orphan.” 
- company generally, and everybody thought “Who cut off de relief ob my moder afore 


Sree Ae 


+ Be 
3 how clever they were, and pitied the inno- I was born, and sent my farder out to break | a 
cence of this hapless foreigner. ‘So dis stones, instead of which he only break him ee 
» am a farding, de last bit ob proppery I hab heart, and die in de wheelbarrow on de top ee 
lef’ in de world.” ob a load ob dirt. Dat oberseer brought e 
“Do you mean to say you can’t pay for me up in de way ob cruelty, and run away s 
the rum?” said the girl, angrily. wif some ob de public money, and was ce, 
i “Take him away,’ said» Ching-Ching, neber heard ob since. Den de parish send : 
_ with a melancholy air. “If I had de forcast me out wif lection bills, and a pot of paste 2 
ob dis hour afore I memmygrate from to stick him up wif; but when I meet an- . 4 
a Pekin, I neber leab my natif land.” oder boy and try to stick de bill on him = 
“Poor fellow,’? murmured a dozen voices, back dere was a row, and I was expulsed — 
= and one, in a burst of generosity, came for- from de parish and put on a ship to mem- : = 
: ward and offered to pay for the rum. mygrate.”’ — 
“Tank you—tank you,” said Ching-Ching “How old was you then?” asked the = 
sadly; “I tink not—it so bery hard to drink plumber. = 
de rum ob charity.” “*Bout nine,’ said Ching-Ching. 4 
; “Tt ain’t charity, it’s friendship; drink it “All right,” said the plumber, with a 2 
= up,” said the man. knowing twinkle; “go on.’ ~ 3 
Ching-Ching drank half of it, and, holding Ching-Ching saw the look, and smiled a 
- the glass in his hand, retired to the back within himself. He was a match for the a 
part of the bar with his new-found friend plumber, although he had made a mistake. < 
e and a few more interested strangers. “We was two hundred souls in all,” he 3 
SG “So,” said the man, who seemed to be a continued, “memmygrants and sailors, and | = 
plumber by the cut of his dress and sweet- as we lef’ de harbor, wif all sails set, de 4 
2 smelling savor, “you emigrated here—did people cheered us, and a lot ob ’em run up zs! 
you?” de pier so hard dat dey went ober de rails : 
: “Yes” said Ching-Ching, “but I am de at de top and neber come up again. Dey 
sole survivor ob de ship.” was so carried away by de ’citement ob de. 


“Was she wrecked?” moment.” 
“She am,” said Ching* Ching. “P’raps you “So I should think,” said the plumber, 
like to hear de story.” dryly. 


_ Everybody declared his readiness to lis- “When we was tree days at sea,” con- * 
ten to it, and Ching-Ching, brightening up, tinued Ching-Ching, “a storm rose up, and t = 

inished off his rum. Another volunteer de waves wash away de masts like sticks, 

ame fi Ea to fill it, eich Denes ae. ane carry, Busy. all “ sailors se de eared, 
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leabing de memmygrants to de merciful 
deep.” 

“A nice mess to be in,” said one of the 
listeners; but the plumber — evidently a 
doubting kind of man—only sniffed. 

“De wildest ob confusion followed,” said 
Ching-Ching, after a hasty sip of rum, which 
emptied his glass for the second time; “dé 
men raved, de women screamed, de lilly chil- 
dren cried and hung on to dere farders’ legs, 
de ship lurch round, and de sea wash ober de 
poop. De memory ob dat time so afflicting 
dat I must hab a lilly rum afore I go on. 
Who do next genlyman on de list ob genra- 
losity ?” 

The next gentleman on the list was a mis- 
guided female in a broken bonnet, who had 
been shedding tears over Ching-Ching’s nar- 
rative, and wanted to buy him a bottle of 
rum with four pence. Her hospitality Ching- 
Ching gallantly and courteously declined, but 
the misguided one promptly took offence 
thereat, and offered to fight him. As he 
declined the combat she scratched a man 
who had been standing in the corner, inter- 
fering with nobody; and a little riot ensuing, 
the misguided woman was ejected into the 
street. 

This little affair over, Ching-Ching put his 
glass upon the counter, and said: 

“There he am, and if all de English genly- 
men dat I see round me can bear to see him 
empty,.den dis great~nation ain’t what he 
was. + | 
The spirit of nationality was touched by 
this address, and at least half a dozen vol- 
unteered to fill the glass. 


Ching-Ching kindly told them to each take 
their turn, and went on with his story. 

“At dat moment,” he said, “at de moment 
ob confusen, a lilly boy might hab been 
seen to step out from de ranks ob de mad- 
dened people, wif him face shining wif brav- 
ery, just as if he had been washed wif de 
best brown soap, and in a loud woice he 
cried: “Order, dere; sit down in front’—no, 
not sit down in front—‘Order,’ he say; “go 
down below,’ and de people, reglar curled by 
him majesty ob appearance, went down be- 
low ; and dat lonely boy, braver dan any man 
dat eber libed, steered de bark ober de ocean 
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Missa Edgeax defying de lightning ¢ 
men, dat boy was me.”’ 

To give them time to absorb this a 
announcement Ching-Ching drank “up 
rum, and said: eee 

“Now de nex’ genlyman,” which was | n 
responded to with the alacrity that one mig 
have expected—the next gentleman bei it 
somewhat difficult to settle upon. But at la 
it was decided, and then it was discover 
that the next gentleman was in pecuniary i 
ficulties, inasmuch that he wanted to treat 
Ching-Ching on credit, a proposal met by t 
barman with the simple but decisive answel, 
. “Walker.” : 

A richer patron, however, was found, an 
the glass refilled, Ching-Ching continued: | 

“All dat night dat brave boy neber lef’ d 


ba 


down-_wif ebery S08! on board.” aa 

“The boy too?” said the plumber, sarca 
tically. ge 
“De boy too,” replied Ching-Chings “be 
afore de vessel got to de bottom we div 
under and come up a little out ob breaf, bu 
otherwise fresh and brooming as eber. H 
make f - de shore—he touch de land so hart 
dat nearly ebery bone in him body wa: 
smashed, de wave suck him back agen, up h 
come agen, anoder smash—all him toes an 
fingers into de sand—de water decede, anc 
he am safe.” fs 

These short and striking sentences wer 
delivered with overpowering dramatic effect, 
and the listeners—all but the plumber—were Be a 
considerably impressed, but he proceeded to sie 
cross-examine Ching-Ching like a man who : ; 
had long been waiting tor an ey and had 
got him at last. 

“So you was wrecked ?” he said. 

“I was,” replied Ching-Ching. 

“On a island?” es 

“Qn a island, forty-four hundred eile fron e 
Pekin,” said Ching-Ching. “You can see $: 
him on de map if you not beliebe me, or if 
you not beliebe de map, I hab a friend ob d. 
name ob Sammy Samson, Satie eae Swe 
Be nt 6 am ote Ps ease aig: 


Zz “‘Seben years,’ : geplind Ching-Ching. 
— “And when did you come off ?” 
ES Last week.” 


c= “Now, eos here,” said the plumber, in 
se triumph, “you was nine when you was 
_ wrecked, you was on the island seven years, 
and you came off last week. Do you mean 
to say that you are only sixteen?” 

2 “Dat just my age,” returned Ching-Ching, 
unmoved. “I was sixteen last Tuesday, at 
ten minutes to eight—Griddles mean time. 
Sammy Samson, ’squire, who use to dance 
me on him knee, put down de time in his 
 pocket-book. I wish dat able genlyman was 
here to confirm me.” 

“TI wish he was,”. said the doubting one; 
“your story wants a little buttering.”’ 

- Ching-Ching made no answer to this, but 
smiled sadly, as Bruce must have smiled 
when he told his story of Abyssinia, and 
nobody believed him. After a brief space of 
time, however, he was about to speak, when 
a voice in the next compartment fell upon 
his ears. | 


“Two of gin cold.” 
_ The voice was harsh and hoarse, but it was 
_ undoubtedly familiar. 
_ Ching-Ching looked over the top of the 
screen and beheld his old friend of Drury 
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cap—who at the same instant looked up and 
beheld him. 


“Bust me!” he said; “so there you are.” 
“Ha,” said Ching-Ching, “dat you, ole 
man? How am de missus?” 
How did Ching-Ching know that he had a 
missus—an unfortunate woman, whom the 
brute had that morning been hammering 
viciously. | 
_ Fur-cap drank up his gin and water, and 
came round to have it out. 
But Ching-Ching was gone, because he had 
no wish to quarrel with anybody that day, 
and the fur-capped gentleman was foiled 
again, but he vowed a bitter vow that sooner 
or later he would personally lay bare an es- 
sential portion of Ching-Ching’s anatomy, 
hown by the name of liver. Little did he 
eam hSagh his pan DSSe would toad, en 
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CHAPTER XIII. j ¥ 
APPROACH OF THE TRIAL. 


Ching-Ching saw the Lord Mayor safe to 


‘the Guildhall, and nearly succeeded in get- 


ting a dinner, as he followed close behind a 
party of swells, and was taken for a foreign 
embassador of distinction; but on his saying 
that any seat would do for him, he was asked 
for his card of invitation, and not having 
one, was led to the door and warned off. 

After this he took up a position in front of 
the crowd, and gave all arrivals an affable 
greeting; but even this was cut short by the 
police, who moved him on, and then, thinking 
that he ought to go home, he got upon the 
back of a cab going westward, and was con- 
veyed gratis nearly to his own door. 


Mrs. Mant let him in, and expressed her. 
joy at seeing him, for Eddard and the rest 


had long been home, and had given vent to 
dismal forebodings as to Ching-Ching’s fate. 

“And the handsome gentleman is upstairs, 
too,” said Mrs. Mant, “and I am~sure he 
is aS anxious as anybody.” 

“And bery kind it am ob him,” replied 
Ching-Ching, who knew that Handsome 
Harry was referred to. “Oh, you lubly cree- 
tur, you sweet Ottamy—one, only one, my 
angel. What am dere for supper?” ~ 
“You are an impertinent rogue,” said Mrs. 
Mant, putting her cap right, “to kiss an old 
woman like me.” 

“Old — old!” exclaimed Ching-Ching. 
“Whar shall we go for de young and sraphic? 
Oh, you Ottamy of Ottamy Roses, gib me 
anudder.”’ 

“I won't,” said Mrs. Mant—“not after you 
have kissed my gal.” 

“Me kiss dat girl! When did I do it?” 

“Yesterday. I saw you do it.” 


“Den I was walking in my sleep,” said 
Ching-Ching, “for it not posserble for me 


to do dat wif you in de same street.” 
“Go along,” said Mrs. Mant; “they are 
waiting for you upstairs.” Fate 
Ching-Ching made a feint as if he was go- 
ing to kiss’ the old woman, and then hurried 
up to the sitting-room, where -he found 


Handsome Harry talking to Baroson, Ed- 


dard, and ang Saunt. 
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“How ha you do?” he said. 
“Missa Harry,” returned Ching-Ching, 

“welcome to dis humble home.” 

“Of course,” said Harry, laughing; 
have you been?” 

“Wif de Lor’ Mary and de prime, minis- 
tlers,” replied Ching-Ching. 

“Old friends, I dare say.” 

“Missa Harry, dey was most ob dem de 
frens ob my youf and de——” 

“Yes, I know all about that, Ching-Ching ; 
I have come to tell you about the trial.” 

“Yes, Missa Harry.” 

“It Conies on this day week at the Old 
Bailey.” 

“Berry ’spectable siden am de Old Belly,” 
said Ching-Ching. 

“That’s a matter of opinion, » said Harry. 

“My farder ” began Ching-Ching, and 
then for the first time he felt that he had got 
-his paternal parent into a false position, and 
paused. “My farder,” he added, “neber was 
dere.” 7 

“I thought you were going to say that he 
was,” said Harry, dryly. “He has been in 
most places, I believe.” 

“Yes, Missa Harry.” 

“And I must stand there too,” continued 


“where 


our hero, bitterly ; “but what matters? Now, 


I want you to listen to me, Ching-Ching.” 

“Yes, Missa Harry.” 

“You will be called as a witness in my 
favor, and I want you, if you can, to tell the 
simple truth. If you cannot, stay away.” 

“Missa Harry, I swar dat—I swar to any- 
ting: 

“Eh? ?” 

“To anyting dat am true, for your sake.” 

“That is right,” said Harry, ‘“‘and be care- 
ful not to bring in your father, mother, sister, 
brother, cousin, uncle, or aunt, as anything 
that they may have said will not be received 
as evidence.” 

“Yes, Missa Harry.” 

“Samson will be called as a witness, too, 
but I know I can rely on him, as : can on 
you, Grunt. Mr. Cutten—— 

“Yes, sir,” said Eddard, very stiff and very 
upright in a moment. 

“You will be called, too, and I trust you 
will not allow the cross-examination of the 
prosecution counsel to ally you out of the 
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“Mister Henery,” said Eddard, whe ‘the 
that the occasion demanded a respectful title, 

“there are some as make great purfessions aa 
and some as makes none. I don’t say as to. 
which I belongs, but when the time comes 
you will see who is first and foremost.” 

“T hope I shall, Cutten,” said Harry, “and — 
whichever way it goes with me, those who f 
are true to my cause will not lack a reward.” _ 

“Oh, Massa Harry,” said Samson, “‘it can s : 
go but one way.” Ss 

“No knowing, Samson,” returned Harry, — 
cheerfully; “at the most. they can but hasea Fe 
me. If they do that—— os 

“Oh, no, Massa Harry.” P 
“Better that than linger in a prison all my = Be 
life.”’ pees: 
“Linger in de prison,” said Ching-Chings 3 5 a 
“dat a good idea when we am outside. Oh! : 


no, Missa Harry, dat not posserble any more 
dan it was posserble for dem to keep my me 


ae 

ve 
oF 
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moder’s garden a prisoner.” : 
“Your mother’s garden? How could ities " 
keep that?” “s 
“He was de genlyman as brought her up, = 
bof her farder and moder habing died at an 
early age ob de hooping-cough.” if 
“Oh! Your ‘mother’ s guardian. I undeeae 
stand you now.’ se 
“Dere neber was a nobler genlyman,” pur- _ 
sued Ching-Ching; “or a man more ready _ 
and willing to stand treat, when he had ~ 
change for sixpence bout him, but dere was _ 


_times when he hadn’t dat change, and dat a 


was how he got into trouble.” 

“I am sorry I cannot stay to listen to your | 
doubtless very interesting story,” said Harry, — 
rising and looking at his watch; “but I have. — 
friends expecting me—good- by—and do not x 
forget to be at the court early, as you may be es 
wanted.” ae 

When he was gone, Bill Grunt wakes eB 
Ching-Ching to finish the narrative he had 
begun, but Ching-Ching sighed, and shook — ae 
hisehead, saying that it was too much for — ae 
him after the fatigues of the day. On belie é 
pressed, however, he relented, and continued) % 
his story. 

ae was de pursuit ap my moder’s garden,” 
he said, “‘to go bout and look for unt 
and he did it in dis way. A man enter a 
public-house—my moder’s garden do So" too 
sie ap a Ses 2 8iabe oh Hes y moder’s 
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Handsome eae, in London. 


gal den do so A peut man put down a shits 
rl ing—my moder’s garden abstain from doing 
-that—de bar-maid put de change on de coun- 
ter—and my moder’s garden take it up. 
my change,’ say de man. My moder’s garden 


Fs: look at him scornful, and say dat it am his. 


: EPs highest ob words follow, and if de bar- 
maid was not in de position to gib ebidence, 
de words ob my moder’s garden was as good 
as de man’s, and he kept de tenpence.”’ 

: “But didn’t some people pitch into him?” 

~ asked Bill Grunt. 

- -“Dere am some men brutal enuf for any- 

ting,” replied Ching-Ching ; “and de way dat 

‘poor harmless ole.man vsed to get knock 

_ about at times was a disgrash to de country. 

- But de p’lice was neber dere when wanted.”’ 

“Perhaps it was a good job for him,” said 

3 _ Eddard, bent upon making a joke. 

F 3 - “How?” asked Ching-Ching. 

“Well, you see as how he’d got the party’s 

 tenpence——”’ ) 

“Which party’s?” asked Ching-Ching. 

Ro. “Him as put down the shilling you spoke 

p of.” 

we “But am you sure as it was his shilling?” 

a asked Ching- Ching. 

“Well,” said Eddard, “I can only go by 

an what you say yourself. You said 
“JT said dat dere was a dispute, and dat de 

word ob my moder’s garden was as good as 
de oder man’s.”’ 
“But it wasn’t.” 
“How know you dat?” 
.“By what you say.” 
“But I said dat it was as good. Now 
Sammy, stand up and swar to dat.” 


‘Dat: 


“I swar to dat,” replied Samson, really 
and truly in a position to bear witness at 
last. 2 

“Eber to de fore in de time ob ‘ecabie? 
murmured Ching-Ching; ‘“faiful Sammy. 
Now, Missa Cutten, you see dat you am in de 
wrong, just as de judge and de judy was dat 
had him up at de Ole Belly, and incasheratled 
him into prison, whar he died, belubbed by 
all, from de gubenor ob de jail to de man 
dat serb out him dose of oakum.” 

“Still, you know,” argued Bill Grunt, ‘ 
he took the party’s tenpence, and hadn’t no 
right to it, the law was bound to go ag’in him, 
and what was the jury to do?P”’ 

“What was dey to do?” cried Ching- 
Ching. 

“Why, ebery man ob dat judy ought to hab 
had him Magging Chaffer, and to hab defied 
de judge, and carried out on dere shoulders 


de poor ole man, who was de wictim ob a lilly. 


weakness for oder people’s change. But dey 
didn’t, and he died in him lonely cell, in de- 
effort to make up a comforble bed wif de 
short rug and de half blanket which de Gov- 
ernent allow him. But he was a brave man 
to de last, and de ’specting officer, who fell 
ober him prostrate corpse de nex’ morning, 
said in his ebidence dat de poor ole mam had 
a lubly smile on him face like a lilly infant, 
and de coroner drop a lilly tear to de mem’ry 
ob dat wictim of persecution. All dis de 
judy might hab stopped wif de Magging 
Chaffer, but dey didn’t, and it am not de 
ting to tink ob now, for nex’ week Missa 
Harry will come afore de judge and judy at 
de Ole Belly, and we must sabe him.” 


[THe END.] . . ’ 


The next number (15) will contain the interesting 


= HARRY’S TRIAL; or, 
_ “HANDSOME HARRY.” 


No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS. —Handsomely 


a illustrated, and containing full instructions for 


ec. the management and training of the canary, mock- 
 ing-bird, bobolink, blackbird, paroquet, parrot, 
mart Otc, Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 

_ lisher, 24 Union Square,’ New York. 

No. 8 HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A 
useful and instructive book, giving a complete 
_ treatise on chemistry; also, experiments in acous- 
tics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, and di- 
rections for making fire-works, colored fires, and 
_ ~ gas balloons. This book cannot be equaled. Price 
10 cents. Address Melis Tousey, publisher, 24 
ok Ne: Square, New Yor 

‘ 0. 9. HOW. ty BECOME - i oka 


story entitled: HANDSOME 


THE TREACHERY OF THE DON.” By the author of 


—By Harry Kennedy. The secret given away. 
Every intelligent boy reading this book of instruc- 
tions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), 
can master the art, and create any amount of fun 
for himself and friends. It is the greatest book 
ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 
24 Union Square, New York. 

No. 12. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS TO 
LADIES. —Giving complete instructions for writ- 
ing letters to ladies on all subjects; also letters of 
introduction, notes and requests. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 
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BOOKS THAT TELL YOU EVERYTHING, 


Valuable Information On Every 


Price Only 


No. 1. Napoleon's Oraculum and Dream 
Book.—Containing the great oracle of human 
destiny; also the true meaning of almost any 
kind of dreanis, together with charms, ceremo- 
nies, and curious games of cards. A complete 
book. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 2. How to Do Tricks.—The great book 
of magic and eard tricks, containing full in- 
struction of all the leading card tricks of the 
day, also the most popular magical illusions ag 
performed by our leading magicians; every boy 
should obtain a copy of this book, as it will both 
amuse and instruct. Price 10 cents. Address 
Sang Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New 

ork. 


No. 3. How to Flirt.—The arts and wiles of 
flirtation are fully explained by this little book. 
Besides the various methods of handkerchief, 
fan, glove, parasol, window and hat flirtation, 
it contains a full list of the language and senti- 
ment of flowers, which is interesting to every- 
body, both old and young. You cannot be hap- 
py without one. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 4, How to Dance is the title of a new 
and handsome little book just issued by Frank 
Tousey. It contains full instructions in the art 
of dancing, etiquette in the ball-room and at 
parties, how to dress, and full directions for 
calling off in all popular square dances. Price 
10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
Union Square, New York. 


No.5, How to Make Love.—A complete 
guide to love, courtship and marriage, iving 
sensible advice, rules and etiquette to = ob- 
served, with many curious and interesting 
things not generally known. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No, 6. How to Becomean Athlete.—Giving 
full instruction for the use of dumb bells, In- 
dian clubs, parallel bars, horizontal bars and 
various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustra- 
tions, Every boy can become strong and healthy 
by following the instructions contained in this 
little book. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 7. How to Keep Birds.—Handsomely 
illustrated, and containing full instructions for 
the management and ag of the canary, 
mocking-bird, bobolink, blac 

arrot, étc. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 

ousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No, 8. How to Become a Scientist.—A use- 
ful and instructive book, giving a complete 
treatise on chemistry; also, experiments in 
acoustics, mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, 
and directions for making fire-works, colored 
fires, and gas balloons. his book cannot be 
equaled. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 9. How to Become a Ventriloquist.— 
By Harry Kennedy. The secret given away. 
Every intelligent boy reading this book of in- 
structions, by a practical professor (delightin 
multitudes every night with his wonderful imi- 
tations), can master the art, and create any 
amount of fun for himself and friends. It is 
the greatest book ever published, and there’s 
millions (of fun) init. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York, 
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bird, paroquet, - 


Subject. 


10 Cents Each. 


No. 10. How to Box.—The art of self-defense 
made easy. Containing over thirty illustrations 
of guards, blows, and the different positions of 
a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 


these useful and instructive books, as it will 


teach you how to bex without an instructor. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, publish- 
er, 24 Union Squares New York. 


No. 11. How to Write Love-Letters.—A 
most complete little book, containing full diree- 
tions for writing love-letters, and when to use 
them; also giving specimen letters for both 
young and old. Price 10cents. Address'Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 


No. 12. How to Write Letters to Ladies.-- 
Giving complete instructions for writing letters 
to ladies on all subjects; also letters of intro- 


duction, notes and requests. Price 10 cents, | 


Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 

No. 13. How to Do it; or, Book of Eti- 
quette.—It is a great life secret, and one that 
every young man desires to know all about. 
Send 10 cents and getit. There’s happiness in 
it. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 

No, 14. How to Make Candy.—A complete 
hand-book for making all kinds of candy, ice- 
creami, Syrups, essences, etc., etc. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York, 

No. 15, How to Become Rich.—This won- 
derful-book presents yon with the example and 
life experience of some of the most noted and 
wealthy men in the world, including the self- 
made men of our country. The book is edited 
by one of the most successful men of the present 
age, Whose own example is in itself guide enough 
for those who aspire to fame and money. The 
book will give you the secret. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York, 


No. 16. How to Keep a Window Garden,— 
Containing full instructions for constructing a 
window garden either in town or country, 
and the most approved methods for raising 
beautiful flowers at home. The most complete 
book of the kind ever pubiished. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York, 


No. 17. How to Dress.—Containing full in- 
struction in the art of dressing and appearing 
well at home and abroad, giving the selections 
of colors, material, and how to have them made 
np. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 18. How to Become Beautiful.—One of 
the brightest and most valuable little books 
ever given to the world. Everybody wishes to 
know how to become beautiful, both male and 
female. The secret is simple, and almost cost- 
less. Read this book and be convinced how to 
become beautiful. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York, 


No, 19. Frank Tousey’s United States Dis- 
tance Tables, Pocket Companion aad Guide. 
—Giving the official distances on all the rail- 
roads of the United states and Canada. Also 
table of distances by water to foreign ports, 
hack fares in the principal cities, reports of the 


census, etc., cte., making it one of the most ~ 


complete and handy books published. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
Union Square, New York, 
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_No. 41, The Boys of New York End Men’s 
_ Joke Book.—Containing a great variety of the 
latest jokes used by the most famous end men. 
Noamateur minstrels is complete without this 
wonderful little book. Price 10cents. Address 
- Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York.’ 


_ No, 42. The Boys of New York Stump 
_ Speaker.—Containing a varied assortment of 
_ stump speeches, Negro, Dutch and Irish. Also 
_* end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home 
cee and amateur shows. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 
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2 No. 43. How to Become a Magician.—Con- 
taining the grandest assortment of magical il- 
—_ Jusions ever placed before the public. Als 
tricks with cards, incantations, ete. Price 1 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
__Union Square, New York. 

No, 44, How to Write in an Album.—Con- 


taining selected verses suitable for any time or 
occasion. Alsoacrostics and valentines. Price 
— 10cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
Union Square, New York. ‘ 
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No. 45. The Boys of New York Minstrel 
Guide and Joke Book.—Something new and 
very instructive. Every boy should obtain this 
book, as it contains full instructions for organ- 
izing an amateur minstrel troupe, and will cost 
- ‘Bee but 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 

 lisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


© 
No. 46. How to Make and Use Electricity. 
_—A deseription of the wonderful uses of elec- 
tricity. and electro magnetism ; together with 
full instructions for making Electric Toys, Bat- 
_ teries. etc. By George Trebel, A. M,. M. D. 
Containing over fifty illustrations. Price 10 
ae cents. For sale by all newsdealers in the United 
bs States and Canada. or sent to your address, 
stage free, on eee of price. Address Frank 
~ Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


Sy No. 47. How to Break, Ride, and Drive a 
- Horse.—A complete treatise on the horse. De- 
-  geribing the most useful horses for business, the 
best horses for the road ; also valuable recipes 
: for diseases peculiar to the horse. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


ee 


No. 48. How to Build and Sail Canoes.— 
A handy book for boys, containing full direc- 
tions for constructing canoes and the most pop- 
ular manner of sailing them. Fully illustrated. 


‘By C. Stansfield Hicks. For sale by all news-. 


dealers in the United States and Canada, or 
sent to your address, post-paid, on receipt of the 
rice. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 

nion Square, New York. 
r. No. 49, How to Debate.—Giving rules for 
| Seed | debates, outlines for debates, ques- 
tions for discussion, and the best sources for 
procuring information on the questions given. 
ee Paice 10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers in 
the United States and Canada, or sent to your 
address, post-paid, on receipt of the price. Ad- 
_ dress Frank ‘Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 

: Square, New York. 


No, 50. Howto Stuff Birds and Animals.— 
A valuable book, giving instructions in collect: 
_ ing, preparing, mounting and preserving birds, 
animals, and insects. Price 10 cents. For sale 
at all news-stands, or sent post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
Anion Square, New York, ; 
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FRANK TOUSEY’S TEN CENT HAND BOOKS—Continued. 


No. 51. How to Do Tricks With Cards.— 
Conéaining explanations of the general princi- 
' ples of sleight-of-hand applicable to card tricks; 
of card tricks with ordinary cards, and not re- 
quiring sleight-of-hand; of tricks involvin 
sleight-of-hand, or the use of specially prepar 
cards. By Professer Haffaer. With illustra- 
tions. Price 10 cents. For sale by all news- 
dealers, or sent, post-paid, to any address on re- 


a of the price, by Frank Tousey,.publisher, . 


nion Square, New York. 


No. 52. How to Play Cards.—A complete 
and handy little book, giving the rules and full 
directions for playing Euchre, Cribbage, Cas- 
sino, Forty-Five, Rounce. Pedro Sancho, Draw 
Poker, Auction Pitch, All Fours, and many 
other popular games of cards. Price 10 cents. 
For sale all newsdealers in the United States 
and Canada, or we will send it to your address, 
free of postage, on receipt of the price. Address 
zapak ousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New 

ork. 


No. 53. How to Write Letters.—A wonder- 
ful little book, telling you how to write to your 
sweetheart, your father, mother, sister, brother, 
employer ; and, in fact, everybody and anybody 
you wish to write to. eked ponte man and 
every young lady in the land shonld have this 
book. It is for sale by all newsdealers. Price 
10 cents, or sent from this office on receipt of 

rice. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 

nion Square, New York. 


No. 54. How to Keep and Manage Pets. 
—Giving complete information as to the man- 
ner and method of raising, kee ing, taming, 
BROS, and managing all kinds o pets; also 

iving full instructions for making cages, etc. 

ully explained by 28 illustrations, making it 
the most complete book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 55. How to Collect Stamps and Coins. 
—Containing valuable information pi ange 1 
the collecting and arranging of stamps an 
coins. Handsomely illustrated. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by all newsdealers in the United States 
and Canada, or sent to your address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 56. How to Become an Engipeer.— 
Containing full instructions how to proceed in 
order to become a locomotive engineer; also di- 
‘rections for building a model locomotive; to- 
gether with a full description of everything an 
engineer should know. Price 10 cents. For 
sale by all newsdealers, or we will send it to 
you, postage free, upon eit! 9 of the price. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No. 57. How to make Musical Instru- 
ments —Full directions how to make a Banjo, 
Violin, Zither, Aolian Harp, Xylophone and 
other musical instruments; together with a 
brief description of nearly every musical instru- 
ment used in ancient or modern times. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. By Algernon S. Fitzgerald 
for 20 years bandmaster of the Royal engal 
Marines. Price 10 cents. For sale by all news- 
dealers or we will send it to your address, post- 

aid, on receipt of the price. Address Frank 

ousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No, 58. How to be a Detective.—By Old 
King Brady, the world known detective. In 
which he lays down some valuable and sensible 
rules for beginners, and also relates some ad- 
ventures and experiences of well-known detect- 
‘ives. Price 10 cents. For sale by all news- 
dealers in the United States and Canada, or 
sent to your address, post-paid, on receipt of 

rice. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 

nion Square, New York, | 
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No. 59. How to Make a Magic Lantern, — 


—Containing a description of: the lantern, to- 
ether with its history and invention. Also 
ull directions for its use and for painting slides. 

Handsomely illustrated, by John Allen. Price 

10 cents. For sale by all newsdealers in the 

United States and Canada, or will be sent to 

your address, post-paid, on receipt of price Ad- 

dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 

Square, New York. 


No. 60. How to Become a Photographer. 
—Containing useful information regarding the 
Camera and how to work it; also how to make 
pectogranbio Magic Lantern Slides and other 

rausparencies. andsomely illustratéd. By 
Captain W. De W. Abney. Price 10 cents. For 
sale at all news-stands, or sent, post paid, on 
receipt of price. Address Frank ousey, pub- 
lisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 61. How to Become a Bowler.—A 
complete manual of bowling. Containing full 
instructions for playing all the standard Ameri- 
can and German games; togethcr with rules 
and systems of Leer Ser use by the principal 
bowling clubs in the United States. By Bar- 
tholomew Batterson. Price 10 cents. For sale 
by all newsdealers in the United States and 
Canada, or sent to your address. postage free, 
on receipt of the price. Address Frank ousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 62. How to Become a West Point 
Military Cadet.—Containing full explanations 
_how to gain admittance, course of Study, Ex- 
aminations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, 
and all a boy should know to be a Cadet. Com. 
piled and written by Lu Senarens, Author of 
““How to Become a Naval Cadet.” Price 10 
cents. For sale by every newsdealer in the 
United States and Canada, or will be sent to 
your address, post-paid, on receipt’of the price. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 

No, 63, How to Become a Naval Cadet.— 
Complete instructions of how to gain admission 
to the Annapolis Naval Academy, Also con- 
taining the course of instructions, descriptions 
of grounds and buildings, historical s etch, 
and everything a boy should know to become 
an officer in the Uuited States Navy. Compiled 
and written by Lu Senarens, Author of ‘‘ How 
to Become a West Point Military Cadet.” 
Price 10 cents. For sale by every newsdealer in 
the United States and Canada, or will be sent 
to your address, , aid, on receipt of the 

rice. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 

nion Square, New York. ° 


No, 64. How to Make Electrical Ma- 
chines.—Containing full directions for making 
electrical machines, induction coils, dynamos, 
and nee novel — to be worked by elec- 
tricity. R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illus- 
trated. Price 10 cents. For. sale by all news- 
dealers in the United States and Canada, or 
will be sent to your address, post-paid, on re- 
oo of price. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 
24 Union Square, New York. 


No. 65, Muldoon’s Jokes,—This is one of 
the most original joke books ever ublished, 
and it is brimful of wit and humor. It contains 
a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, 
etc., of Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, 
humorist, and practical joker of the day. We 
offer this amusing book, together with the pic- 
ture of **Muldoon,” for the small sum of 10 
cents. Every boy who can enjoy a good sub- 
stantial joke should obtain a copy immediately. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 

No. 66, How to Do Puzzles,—Containing 
over 300 interesting puzzles and conundruins, 
with key to same. A complete book, Fully illus- 
trated. By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents, Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
S4jusre, New York, 


FRANK TOUSEY'S TEN CENT HAND BOOKS—Continued. — 
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No, 67, How to Yo Electrical Tricks—  _ 


Containing a large collection of instructive and 
highly amusing electrical tricks, together with 
illustrations. By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents. 
Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No, 68. How to Do Chemical Tricks.— 
Containing over one hundred highly amusing 
and instructive tricks with chemicals. By A. 
Anderson. Handsomely illustrated. Price 10 
cents. Address Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 
Union Square, New York. 


No, 69. How to Do Sleight of Hand,— 
Containg over fifty of the latest and best tricks 
used by magicians. Also containing the secret 
of second sight. Fully illustrated. By A. An- 
derson. Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, 
publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No, 70. How to Make Magic Yoys.—Con- 
taining full directions for making Magic Toys 
ard devices of many kinds. By A. Anderson. 
Fully illustrated. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York. | 

No, 71. How to Do Mechanical Tricks.— 
Containing complete instructions for performing 
over sixty Mechanical Tricks. By A. Anderson. 
Fully illustrated. Price 10 cents. Address 
Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, 
New York. 


No, 72, How to Do Sixty Tricks With 
Cards.—Embracing allof the latest and most 
deceptive card tricks, with illustrations. By A. 
Anderson... Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 


No, 73. How to Do Tricks With Num- 
bers.—Showing many curious tricks with fig- 
ures and the magic of numbers. By A. Ander- 
son. Fully illustrated. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No, 74. How to Write Letters Correctly, 
—Containirg full instructions for writing let- 
ters on almest any subject; also rules for punc- 
tuation ana composition; together with speci- 
men letters. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No, 75, How to Become a Conjurer,— 
Containing tricks with Dominoes, Dice, Cups - 
and Balls, Hats, ete. Embracing 36 illustra- 
tions. By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No, 76. How to Tell Fortunes by the 
Hand.—Containing rules for telling fortunes 
by the aid of the lines of the hand, or the secret 
of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, ete. Tlus- 
trated. By A. Anderson. Price 10 cents. Ad- 
dress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York. 


No. 77, How to Do 40 Tricks With Cards, 
—Containing deceptive Card Tricks as perform 
ed by leading conjurers and magicians. Ar- 
ranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. 
Price 10 cents. Address Frank Tousey, pub- 
lisher, 24 Union Square, New York. 


No, 78, How to Do the Black Art,—Con- 
taining a me yh description of the mysteries 
of Magic and Sleight-of-Hand, together with 
many wonderful experiments. By A. Anderson. 
Illustrated. Price 10 cents. Address Frank 
Tousey, publisher; 24 Union Square, New York, 

No, 79, How to Become an Actor,—Con-. 
taining complete instructions how to make up 
for various characters on the stage; together 
with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompt- 
er, Scenic Artist. and Property Man. By a 
one Stage Manager. Price 10 cents. Ad- 

ress Frank Tousey, publisher, 24 Union 
Square, New York, | 


‘Handsome # Harry.” 


Stories of Land and Sea. 


JZ PAGES, ISSUED WEEKLY. © 


The Best Little Library Published. 


Handsome Harry is a brave, fearless young man, who goes through 


all sorts of adventures while in pursuit of a villain who has wronged him. 

He is assisted in his search by Tom True, his lieutenant; Bill Grunt, 
his boatswain; Ching-Ching, a faithful Chinese friend, and Sampson, a 
giant negro, who would go through fire and water for Handsome Harry. 


LIST OF NUMBERS: 
1 Handsome Harry of the Fighting Belvedere, 
2 Handsome Harry's Peril; or, Saved by His Trusty Crew. 
3 Handsome Harry’s Chase; or, On the Track ot the ** Vulture.” 
4 Handsome Harry in Afriea; or, A Land Hunt for His Fée 
© Handsome Harry and the Slaver; or, Adventures With Friends and Foes. 
6 Handsome Harry’s Return to Spain; or, Again With Juanita. 
7 Handsome Harry in Russia; or, Out in the Wastes. 
S Handsome Harry and the Secret Police; or, Plot and Counterplot. 


9 Handsome Harry’s Return to the Belvedere; or, Ching-Ching and Samson in 
Trouble. 


10 Handsome Harry Against His Own Country; or, Two to One 

11 Handsome Harry Fighting the Pirates; or, The Mystery of the Cliff 
12 Handsome Harry in a Trap; or, lhe Belvedere and Spitfire. 

13 Handsome Harry Captured; or, The Wreck of the Belvedere. 

14 Handsome Harry in London; or, The Man of Mystery. 

15 Handsome Harry’s Trial; or, The Treachery of the Don. 


16 Handsome Harry and the Missing Bride; or, The Search for J uanita. 


If you cannot procure any numbers of Handsome Harry from your 
newsdealer send the price, 5 cents per copy, to us and we will send any bis 
copies ordered by return mail. Address 


FRANE sablegad.” Publisher, 
29 West 26th Street, x mee oo fe NEW YORK. 
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